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“These are busy days for the farmers 
and laborers are not equal to the de- 
mand,” writes W. D. W. from Pettis Co., 
Mo., and yet in St. Louis, a day’s ride 
away, there are several thousand men 
who are out of employment and, with 
their families, are being maintained by 
contributions of funds from sympathiz- 
ers. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
to be held next year at Buffalo, N. Y., will 
be an affair in which Missourians will 
doubtless take great interest partly be- 
cause it will be a great exposition and be- 
cause their interest in expositions will be 
stimulated by the World’s Fair that is to 
be held in St. Louis in 193. Governor Ste- 
phens has appoi da b of State 
Commissioners who are already actively 
at work arranging for Missouri exhibits. 
These commissioners are: Alex G. Coch- 
ran, St. Louis; Robt. M. Yost, St. Louis; 
Bernard Corrigan, Kansas City; A. J. 
Enright, St. Joseph; E. M. Harber, Tren- 
ton; Chas. W. Green, Brookfieid; Cor- 
nelius Roach, Carthage; James T. Blair,’ 
Maysville; A. Nelson, Lebanon; C. C. Bell, 
Boonville. 

At a meeting of the commissioners held 
June 26, in St. Louis, Mr. A. Nelson was 
assigned to take charge of horticultural 
exhibits and C. C. Bell the agricultural. 
These gentlemen will get to work at once 
and they will be pleased to hear from 
RURAL WORLD readers »who desire to, 
in any way, assist in getting together at 
Buffalo an exhibit of farm products that 
will be worthy of the state. 

In this issue are presented a number of 
pictures showing some of the Exposition 
buildings and other features. 








DR. JOHN F, HILL NOMINATED FOR 
GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


The telegram printed yesterday from 
Bangor, Me., announcing the unanimous 
nomination by the state Republican con- 
vention of Dr. John F. Hill for Governor 
was read by many St. Louisans with es- 
pecial personal interest, says the St. Louis 
“Daily Globe-Democrat.” Dr. Hill is well 
known in St. Louis, where he has fre- 
quently. visited. His wife is a daughter 
of former Lieutenant-Governor and Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agriculture Nor- 
man J. Colman. Dr. Hill is also a rela- 
tive of the Leightons, of St. Louis. Nearly 
& year ago when the members of the Hill 
family visited St. Louis, items were print- 
ed here and in the Maine papers predict- 
ing the nomination of Dr. Hill. Hence, 
Pleasing though the news was to his St. 
Louis friends, the announcement of the 


unanimous nomination was net a sur- 
Prise. 





A KEY TO WISDOM’S STOREHOUSE. 
would be so helpful 
the farming industry as the frequent 
use of the interrogation point as a key 
with which to open our individual knowl- 
edge boxes to see what they contain. Too 
often when the lid of the one enclosing 
cur agricultural lore was raised there 
Would be revealed little else than moth- 
eaten theories, rusty rules of thumb and 
cankered prejudices. Give the whole busi- 
hess a shaking up, turn in the sunlight of 
the present day and clean out the years’ 
accumulations of cobwebs and dust. If 
there are facts found for which there was 
use under the conditions of the long ago, 
but not now, put them away with other 
— of the past in memory’s pigeon hole, 
> be examined occasionally and with rev- 
erence, aS a means of marking progress. 
Among the mass there will doubtless be 
‘ound many huggets of truth that are 
pure gold, others that need refining to 
eliminate the dross. These should be sort- 
pte. Saved. But whatever is there 
ae Spurious cast it on the rubbish 
4p of oblivion, and then go to work to 
accumulate a new store. 
oa the information needed by 
preg is to be had almost for the 
hone * Haag is an abundance of it at 
Pe a. e farm papers, station bulletins, 
S institutes and dairy meetings, but 
RP mre: comparatively few of those 
tt ng this have had their knowledge 
aan we in the right trim for receiving 
waa a it. These should have been 
val © an agricultural college in their 
re Pe days and been properly prepared 
per purpose. But even with this de- 
=a y, with a will to make the best pos- 
© use of one’s opportunity, any one 


= be able to greatly improve his store 
ft knowledge, 


Nothing 
to 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 


double our present circulation for the 


year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
seribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 








A LESSON IN FINANCE. 





The farmer plows, plants, cultivates his 
crop, gathers his corn and then markets 
it, often at an actual loss, if time and in- 
terest on farm and farm implements en- 
tered into estimates. (And why shouldn't 
they?) Even if weather conditions are 
favorable, prices good and a snug little 
sum is credited to the gain side of his 
farm account, his farmer friends fully 
realize that the “laborer was worthy of 
his hire.’’ Profitable returns from corn 
growing mean early and late hours (the 
corn grower is unfamiliar with the eight- 
hour rules), long, weary tramps across 
fields, many times when the sun was 
scorching; and hands bruised and sore 
from picking. Truly money made from 
corn crops represents hard-earned dol- 
lars. But men by wise management and 
judicious disposition of their corn crops 
have secured comfortable homes and 
many have names that are valuable on 
bank paper 

The record of cost in time and labor, 
and all the means used to secure a pay- 
ing crop of corn on any farm, would be 
most interesting and valuable reading. 
How much seed was used per acre, how 
much time and labor expended in prepar- 
ing for the crop, how much in cultivation 
and in harvesting the crop would reveal 
some startling facts. How many farmers 
can tell? 

Recently a successful corn grower went 
to Chicago to interest a manufacturer ot 
corn products in schemes for encouraging 
the growing of better varieties. The su- 
perintendent of the business is a busy 
man and only such get access to him as 
have business to transact. He gets, we 
have been informed, a salary of $75,000 per 
year, and he must earn it and money for 
the company, and dropping in during of- 
fice hours for chatting is not permissible 
in that office. But our farmer friend 
gained entrance and made known his er- 
rand, The superintendent said ‘Yes, I'll 
give $100 for premiums if you'll put it just 
where I want it.’ The farmer, thinking 
he knew all about corn, and he has made 
a close study of it, smilingly requested 
him to state what he wanted. This of- 
fice man promptly took a pencil and a 
piece of paper and drew a diagram of a 
kernel of corn, then proceeded to tell the 
farmer the exact commercial value per 
pound of the different parts of the grain, 
the chit rating the highest, this being the 
portion of the grain most valuable to this 
manufacturer. Hence he desired to place 
the $100 in premiums on that variety of 
corn having the largest development of 
chit and to encourage the growing of such 
varieties. 

The valuc of the component parts of a 
grain of corn had never been thought of 
by our corn grower friend, and he well 
knew from the study he had given the 
corn subject that he couldn't offer such 
premiums, as no one was familiar with 
such corn values. But he submitted-the 
subject to the Experiment Station of his 
state, where the problem is being worked 
out. 

It is just such close calculations tha* 
command the $75,000 salary, yet the vast 
majority of farmers are born and grow 
up on farms and scarcely know more re- 
garding the variety of corn planted than 
that it is white or yellow. But exact 
chemical analyses and tests, not guesses, 
enabled this company to know positively 
the portion of the corn kernel most valu- 
able to them. They are endeavoring to 
reduce the waste to the minimum, and to 
do this begin with one grain of corn, and 
then want to know if that portion that is 
profitable to them can be increased. This 
glimpse of the financiering of a ‘city 
cousin’’ should be suggestive. Does it 





take two acres to raise what one should? 
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Does it take two or three ears of corn Ww 
yield what one could, if the cob were not 
so large or the ears so small? It takes 
twice the time, labor and expense to grew 
| two acres of corn that it does one, and a 
| good, profitable ear will take no more 
‘handling than the nubbin. May not the 
corn crop on your farm be made wre 
profitable if studied as the manufacturer 





| does the corn grain? 


THE YEAR BOOK 
Of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


The intelligent farmer can but be im- 
pressed with the dignity of his calling and 
come to a fuller consciousness of the re- 
lation of the natural sciences to it upon 
reading the table of contents of the Year 
Book of 1899. ‘‘Progress in Economic En- 
tomology in the United States,"’ ‘Progress 
in the Treatment of Plant Disease in the 
United States,” “The Relation of Chem- 
istry to the Progress of Agriculture,”’ “A 
Review of Economic Ornithology in the 
United States,"’ are truly significant top- 
ics and demand the consideration of the 
plain, practical, American farmer, even if 
he fails to fully realize their importance. 
These and kindred topics, as well as some 
of the so-called more practical farm sub- 
jects, are treated by competent and well- 
kaown authorities. 

“Dairy Development in the United 
States,"" by Henry E. Alvord, is a most 
interesting review of the progress of the 
dairy industry. The illustrations are in- 
structive and entertaining. Progressive 
dairymen will be benefited and stimulated 
to larger effort by the perusal of this 
subject as presented in the Year Book. 

“The Progress of Agriculture,’’ by Geo. 
Kk. Holmes, coiutains a vast amount of 
agricultural history that will interest ev- 
ery farm reader. “Progress of Commer- 
cial Growing of Plants Under Glass,"’ by 
li. T. Galloway, reveals the stupendous 
proportions attained by this industry. This 
subject is treated in a most practical and 
entertaining manner. He states that as 
early as 1885 the aggregate number of 
roses grown around Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Washington and oth- 
er places wes estimated at not less than 
24,000,000. The present estimates of the 
industry which are made upon most care- 
ful investigation, place the retail value of 
the plants sold at $10,000,000. 


As will be inferred from the titles 
qucted, it was the purpose of the Depart- 
ment cf Agriculture to make the 1899 Year 
Hock mark the close of the nineteenth 
century by gathering into its pages a 
summary of agricultural progress up to 
this time; and the purpose has been ad- 
mirably met. The volume may well be 
regarded as marking the starting place 
for future progress. 

The Year Book is increasing in value 
annually and farmers should make effort 
to get copies of each issue for their li- 
braries. Congressmen have a limited 
number of copies for distribution to their 
constituents, and those wishing copies 
should make their wants known to their 
respective representatives and senators. 





PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
week closes very favorable to all growing 
crops. Threshing is under way. Wheat 
is yielding 26 to 30 bushels per acre and 
selling now at 70 cents per bushel, the 
best price for eight years. Corn prospect 
is very fine, good enough at this date, 
some farmers tell me, to make 60 bushels 
per acre. These are warm and busy days 
for the farmers and laborers are not equal 
to the demand. Ww. D. W. 

June 30. 





THE ST. LOUIS COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY will meet in the school- 
house at Kirkwood Saturday, July 7, at 3 
o’clock p. m. Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt has 
kindly consented to present a paper on 
“The Insects of the Season.”” Other pa- 
pers and reports will be given by mem- 
bers. All interested are cordially invited 
to be present. H. C. IRISH, Sec’y. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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| PAN-AMERICAN|EXPOSITION. 





At Buffalo, N/Y., in 1901. 













The constantly inc} 
the Pan-American E: 
at Buffalo in 1901, give 
idea in the minds of t 
an Expostiion which 
trative of the progressand achievements 
of the people of Ameria during the cen- 
tury just closing, is fuly warranted. 

It seemed a very wis\ provision at the 
outset that the Expositin should be near 
a place where millions 
every year to witness t 
tacle in natural scenery 

on the continent, viz., t 
Niagara. 

The ample railroad and jhipping facill- 
ties of the city of Buffab make it an 
ideal location for the Exposition. This 
city is the chief gateway|of traffic be- 
tween the east and the wét, and nearly 
all of the great railway |systems have 
terminals at this point. 

As is probably known, he purpose of 
this Exposition is not only to appeal to}; 
the aesthetic, but to the pmctical as well. 

In the architectural disphy in the con- 

struction of buildings, and in the lay out | 
of the grounds, it is whj)lly within the 

bounds of truth to say tlat the Exposi- 

tion grounds, when complited, in point of 
beauty will present an aypearance which 

has never been equaled b} any other Ex- 

position. 

Hon. William I. Buchanan, the Direc- 
tor-General of the Pan-Anerican Exposi- 
tion, is a man of wide expirience in Expo- 
sition work, having taken a leading part 
in the organization of the bioux City Corn 
Palace Exposition, and later with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, as Chief of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Live Stock and Fprestry, and the 
success of his work in ¢onnection with 
these two enterprises is familiar to every 
one. 

His diplomatic work in South America, 
running through two admmnistrations, has 
put him in the closest touch with the peo- 
ple of South America, and on this ac- 
count it is safe to say that more people 
from Central and South America will visit 
the Pan-American Expostion than were 
ever in this country before. 

The different relations of this country- 
with Central and South America since 
‘the late Spanish war, bring us in the clos- 
est touch with our sister countries, and 
every South and Central American nation 
except two have already signified their in- 
tention to co-operate in making the Pan- 
American display one that will be fully 
characteristic of their customs, habits, in- 
dustries and advancement. This fact 
alone would seem to be a great induce- 
ment to the agriculturists of this country 
to make exhibits in order that the people 
of these countries may see the high state 
of perfection that the agricultural and 
live stock interests of the United States 
and Canada have attained. 

AGRICULTURE.—While the Exposition 
has been prodigal in the funds it has de- 
voted to the various divisions of the in- 
dustrial pursuits represented in this coun- 
try, none perhaps are of more importance 
than that of agriculture and live stock. In 
order to give an adequate idea of the pro- 
vision made for the division which gives 
the most interest to the tillers of the soil, 
we need only to say that a large building 
covering more than two acres will be de- 
voted exclusively to agricultural prod- 
ucts. This will be divided into grain 
crops, such as cereals, grasses, tubers 
and root crops; vegetables for culinary 
purposes; sugars and syrups; animal and 
vegetable fibres; animal and vegetable 
fats and oils; fertilizers; plans and speci- 
fications for farm buildings; literature 
and statistics regarding farm manage- 
ment; farmers organizations; agricultural 
papers; experiment station bulletins and 
agricultural college work, etc., etc. 


abing interest in 


ssurance that the 
projectors to hold 
uli be fully illus- 


und anywhere 
Cataract of 








lesson in methods and systems of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Many of these states 
and countries have already made elabo- 
rate provision for their displays, and it 
seems probable that the collective exhibit 
in agriculture will be one of the greatest 
features of the Expostiion. 
(Continued on Page 4.) 


A VISIT TO THE NEBRASKA STATE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The manag- 
ers of the Nebraska State Bxperiment 
Farm have set apart several days for 
the inspection by the public generally 
and the farmers particularly, of the 
work done upon the farm for the season. 
Several railroads centering here have 
generously come to their ald by granting 
reduced rates. The first of these excur- 
sions was on June 23, when quite a 
number of farmers came from a dis- 
tance, in a few cases being accompanied 
by their wives. They were met by the 
professors of Agricultural College and 
those mostly connected with the working 
of the farm. The visitors were taken 
around in conveyances, and explanations 
were made and questions answered re- 
lating to the crops, etc. 

Upon this visit to the Experiment Farm, 

as well as on several previgus occasions, 
I was strongly impressed with the fact 
that this institution is educational in its 
intent and purpose. It makes impres- 
sions upon young minds that will give an 
impetus to a higher and more advanced 
idea of agriculture. Then the youth are 
spurred on by the training given at such 
agricultural schools in the practical ap- 
plication of the most approved methods 
of farming. 
It may probably happen that one does 
not see what may apply to the particular 
conditions upon his farm. To meet such 
cases the college faculty go upon the prin- 
ciple, “If you don’t see what you want 
ask for it.” All such farmers are will- 
ingly informed, so that no one needs go 
away without the necessary information 
to help him along. 

We know farmers who say that they 
kr.ow all that there is to learn about 
farming. They iook upon the Experiment 
‘arms as a burden upon the people. Such 
a walking bureau of agritultural knowl- 
edge should be left alone in all his glory, 
yet some such parties who have been in- 
duced to visit the farm have been con- 
verted by what they saw while there and 
are now using the most approved methods 
of farming, and those adapted to their 
soil and climate. 

After going through the buildings and 
out among the stock (a report on which 
we may give later) a tour was made 
around the farm. 

First we noted that the florist and gar- 
dener were not forgotten, Then followed 
what was of general interest to the vis- 
itors, the farm crops. These consisted of 
about 100 varieties of wheat, six of barley, 
fifteen of oats, ten of soy beans and six 
of cow peas. Then there were Germa 
millet, Kaffir corn, Canada peas, brome 
grass, meadow fescue and alfalfa. Onz 
lot of alfaifa containing 12 acres from 
which two tons per acre have deen cut, 
has a good start for another two-ton per 
acre yield. This alfalfa has given crops 
for five years. All of these and many 
more varieties of grains and grasses ar? 
growing on small plats, prepared and 
cared for in various ways, to prove the 
most successful plan for profit. 

Much interest was shown in the soy 
beans. The crop looked remarkably well. 





The vast collection that will be brought 
together from all portions of tne United 





South America, will afford a 


| days. 


States and Canada, as well as € ntral and Quite a number of acres have been put 
4 object into Kaffir corn, cane and other grains 


The principal crop is intended to be cut 
and used as hay, but other plats are pas- 
tured. Of course it is too early to come 
to any final conclusion as to the outcome 
of these crops, but the good stand and 
luxuriant growth are at once apparent. 
The winter wheat, especially two varieties 
of Russian wheat, looked very well, and 
will be ready for the reaper in a few 


and grasses for pasture for boih hogs and 
cattle, principally cows in milk. One 
patch of one-fifth of an acre with a heavy 
crop of cane had one cow on it, that had 
been fenced in a few days previous. This 
cow gets only what is in the enclosure 
Water is taken to her. She is milked reg- 
ularly and the record kept. Several other 
piate are being prepared for such ex- 
periments. Then crops are abcut ready 
for testing the soiling system over the 
regular pasture plan. Results from these 
and many others will be reported in due 
s€ason. 
A reply to a question put by a farmer 
to the foreman of the farm is worthy of 
nete. When asked what time do you put 
in such and such crops? Mr. Perrin an- 
swered, ‘“‘We are more particular about 
getting the ground into good condition for 
the seed, than we are to be early. We 
would rather wait a day or two or more 
for proper conditions, but at 
time we endeavor to be early.”’ 
The U. 8. Division of Forestry has fiv« 
acres of forest trees planted here as near- 
ly like the natural forest conditions es 
ean be, The trees are doing well. The 
next excursion date is June 29. 

JOHN BETHUN". 
lancaster Co., Neb. 
The plan adopted by the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station to get farmers of the 
state to visit the station farm is a good 
one and will, doubtless, result in much 
good. “Seeing is believing,’’ and if the 
farmers for whose benefit these expe:i- 
ment stations are maintained will take 
occasion to visit them they will, in most 
cases, see enough to convince them thut 
not only is good work being done but that 
there is much they can learn there that 
will be of practical value to them. We 
hope Mr. Bethune will send us reports of 
later excursions to the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station. 


the satne 


ARKANSAS JOTTINGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “I never saw 
the like,’ is a common expression ap- 
plied to weather that is abnormal or un- 
usual.: If ever the saying could be ap- 
plied to any spell of weather with truth, 
that time is now, and for ten weeks back. 
In June, 1877, we had more rainfall in 24 
hours than the total precipitation for the 
last three months. I have 6,000 sweet po- 
tato plants heeled in, and a bed full of 
plants that are striking out for liberty, 
having grown out over the plank sur- 
rounding the bed, and all in consequence 
of the ground being so wet that we could 
not prepare the ground for the plants. 
As stated, in 1877, we had unprecedented 
precipitation in June, but it did not con- 
tinue as in this instance. So this year 
will stand as a record-breaker for sun- 
less, cloudy, rainy, grass-growing weath- 
er. Turning plows are brought into requi- 
sition to lay by corn with. Nothing else 
will get away with crab grass. Potatoes 
have rotted badly. Oats are spoiled for 
feeding in the sheaf, and the end js nut 


yet. 
Your Phillips Co., Ark., correspondent 
thinks that the proper way to treat 


such land as that of your Green Co., Ark., 
correspondent is to plow it in lands with 
a large plow, leaving dead furrows for the 
outflow of the water. My understanding 
of the character of the land complained of 
is that it has no natural drainage. If it 
has the water would not be on it until it 
evaporates. 

Every thoughtful farmer knows that the 
one thing necessary to bring that land to 
a condition of crop production is to free it 
from water. I proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the water lay on the land be- 
cause the subsoil was so compact perco- 
lation was prevented. Hence I advised 
the bedding up and the breaking up of 
the compact soii in the furrow. This can 
not be done with flat breaking, even 
with three mules. Another point: Your 
Green County correspondent stated that 
the ground baked so that vegetation was 
choked out. Land that is thrown up with 
small plows into narrow beds will not 
bake because water will not lie on beds. 
Air and sunshine are what such land 
stands most in need of, and flat breaking 
only exposes a flat surface, while bedding 
enlarges the surface exposed to the sun's 
rays, and makes it possible for a free cir- 
culation of air. 

“The ‘one-mule system’ is the curse of 
Southern agriculture,”’ says my Phillips 
County neighbor. Which, interpreted, 
means that the Southern farmers are an 
incompetent aggregation. When I came 
South I, too, thought as my neighbor 
thinks, but a short residence here forcibly 
reminded me of the old saw, ‘“‘When you 
go to Rome, do as the Romans do.”” On 
my land a man could not use a two horse 
plow in the prepargtion of land for either 
cotton or corn. When I was farming I 
had the reputation of being the most prac- 
tical and successful farmer in the county. 
I do not say this by way of boasting, for 
“self praise is no praise,”’ but to show 
that my system is the one best adapted 
to this land. I will venture the assertion 
that I had the most complete outfit for 
farming of any man in Arkansas. I had 
any tool from a hoe up to a threshing ma- 
chine, including mower, hay loader, hay 
press and blacksmith shop. 

I was burned out in 1879; went over into 
three years. In 1880, I had 60 acres in cot- 
ton. 
with cotton shovels, and with that tool 
I “dirted” up every plant on the 60 acres, 





Monroe County and rented a farm for 


I fixed up a two-horse cultivator 


and went over it the second time when 


I took single rigs to lay by with. That 
land was sandy. Grass was easily killed. 
On this side of the bayou the land fs clay 
loam and the only way to kill crabgrass 
is to cover it up. This a cultivator will 
not do. 

I am putting in a sawmill here. We 
have lots of timber, and there is a good 
demand for hardwood lumber. The mill 
is a No. 2, double mill, train saw 54 and 
top saw 30 inches. 

I wish my Phillips County friend would 
get some meal and hulls, and feed that 
lengthy pedigreed cow a ration of six Ibs. 
meal and enough hulls to furnish rough- 
ness, divided into two feeds. As he has 
a tester he can settle this contention re- 
garding the influence of rich food on milk. 
I know there are some cows that will 
give blue milk, regardless of the quality 
of the food they eat. I owned a cow up 
in Iowa whose milk did not afford enough 
cream to form a film. Old Muley is doing 
business at the old stand. I will have to 
go to Brinkley again soon as the meal is 
almost gone. Does it pay? Not in cash, 
but it does in butter, and that is what we 
feed her for. WM. MANNING. 
Woodruff Co., Ark., June 25. 


PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: “As snow in 
summer and as rain (nearly every day) in 
harvest,’’ so is South Missouri this sea- 
son; yet little wheat was lost thereby, as 
the rain was not heavy enough to lodge 
much and did prevent it from shattering. 
Over about two-thirds of the township 
wheat promises a good average crop, 
while the other one-third is perhaps not 
better than a half crop. Some think the 
damage due to the Hessian fly, others to 
the louse which has been numerous, also 
in Kansas. Probably the former are cor- 
rect. 
Apples seem about the same in the same 
sections. Right near here very few buds 
appeared and a very slim crop will be 
gathered. 
My theory is that the damp fall of ‘99 
and this spring caused such rank wood- 
growth as to prevent formation of buds— 
too strong sap circulation, but I may be 
mistaken. 
This is the wettest spring since our ar- 
rival here, four years ago, and, being con- 
temporary with my effort to secure a 
stand of clover and timothy, it is duly ap- 
preciated. 
Unless some unforseen calamity pre- 
vents, corn will be about 110 per cent of a 
full crop. Blackberries, an outside (wild) 
crop with us, promise a large crop, 
though not as early as usual on account 
of rains. The perennial (7) sandvetch 
volunteer crop is thriving on its stone 
patch, while the short row of Bermuda 
grass which was somewhat mixed with 
native grass last year has scourged out 
most of the grass and only some tough 
weeds dispute the right of way; next year 
they will succumb, Mr. John W. Jones, 
who sent me the original roots, has the 
hearty thanks of the Hoyt family. 
Prospect holes abound in this section, 
and, moreover, the “‘stuff’’ is there every 
time, nearly, viz., carbonate of zinc. 
For some time past my mental machin- 
ery has been cogitating on the actual and 
prospective utility of several thousands of 
acres of rock-ribbed territory in this part 
of Missouri and wondering if minerals 
of value were not awaiting the pick and 
shovel of the persevering prospector, and 
now there are several mines producing a 
fair quality of zinc carbonate, with pros- 
pects of better material farther down. 
But what is best of all, nearly everyfarm 
has its rock patch and every little hole in 
the ground shows up good prospects. 
While neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, I predict a wonderful and in- 
creasing prosperity from under the ground 
hereabouts at no distant day, while the 
crops above ground furnish “land and a 
living” to all who will to work during 
the cropping season. We studied the situ- 
atior carefully before settling here and 
becoming acclimated ‘“‘Pukes” four years 
ago, and we could scarcely improve our 
location. More anon. 
RALPH T. HOYT. 
Oregon Co., Mo., June 2%. 





MAKING CLOVER HAY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is an 
article in the RURAL WORLD of June 20 
on making clover hay that would have 
saved me money in time and labor, if I 
had seen it three weeks earlier. 

Having had no experience with clover, I 
tried the old way of wilting it and putting 
it in cocks to cure. A soaking rain, which 
we needed, came and the result was that 
the cocks of clover hay were wet from top 
to bottom. We stood them on their heads 
for a day, then opened them and scattered 
the hay out to dry, re-cocking it in the 
evening. We hauled to the barn hay of a 
fairly good qualtiy, but not as good as it 
ought to be. 

The next patch, I began cutting at 5 p. 
m. and finished the next day before 
noon. We raked it into windrows, begin- 
ning at 3 p. m., letting it He until the 
next day. Having the barn full, we 
stacked it in small stacks, putting about 
one and a half tons in each. We put a 
load of prairie hay on the top of each 
stack to shed the rains. It is all O. K. so 


far. 

Had it rained while the hay was in the 
windrow, I should have let the top dry off 
and then with the sulky rake turned it 
over, or had it needed more curing, would 
have turned it with the rake. e can 
turn windrows as “slick as a button” with 
the rake and much easier than with a 
fork. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 
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She Dairy. 


SUGGESTIONS. 











Interests of Dairymen and Steer Feeders 
Are Mutual. 





On page four of this issue will be found 
a brief statement of facts in support of 
the contention that the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine add directly but a 
trifle to the price that cattlemen get for 
their steers. We have contended that 
this was the case and have so argued with 
members of the Missouri Legislature 
when the state anti-color oleomargarine 
law was under consideration at Jefferson 
City, and with Missouri's representatives 
in Congress. We claim that, on the con- 
trary, the fraudulent competition of oleo- 
margarine with butter because of being 
colored in imitation of butter, and the 
consequent depressing influence on the 
dairy business, cattle feeders are 
compelled to pay much more for their 
feeders than when there is encourage- 
ment to engage in the dairy business. 
When there is a good demand for butter 
the dairyman wants to get his calves off 
of his hands as quickly as possible and is 
consequently willing to sell cheaply to 
feeders that he may devote his time, feed 
and stable room to cows. But when tac 
butter market is depressed and the out- 
look discouraging, he begins to figure on 
other means of making ends meet; so he 
holds on to the steer calves until he can 
add to their selling price by feeding to 
them some of the products of his fields 
and pastures. Only the offer of a long 
price will tempt him to part with the 
steers, and if the dairy outlook continues 
bad the chances are that he will continue 
to feed his steers until they are ready to 
go to the consumers. The dairyman thus 
becomes a competitor with the steer feed- 
er—may be forced to quit dairying alto- 
gether, whereas under normal conditions 
favorable to dairying he co-operates most 
helpfully with the steer feeder by supply- 
ing the latter with what he can’t do busi- 
ness without, namely, feeding steers. 

WE ARE GETTING THERE. 

The Brady-Meriden Creamery Company 
of Kansas City, the concern that is so ac- 
tively pushing the creamery business in 
Western Missouri and Eastern Kansas, 
has a contract for supplying a car load of 
creamery butter a week for the next five 
months. The butter is to be packed in 
hermetically sealed cans, three brands 
and three sizes, and will be used by a 
Pacific Coast broker in supplying his 
Oriental trade in China and Japan. The 
price is based on weekly market values. 

That's business and is what counts in 
the work of building up the dairy indus- 
try. With such a market opening up 
there need be no hesitancy on the part of 
farmers in the territory covered by the 
Brady-Meriden Company to turn their at- 
tention to dairying. 

Now if some of the conservative butter 
dealers of St. Louis, who have been for 
years asserting that good butter could 
not be made in the latitude of St. Louis, 
and are proving the faith that is in them 
by sending out of the state for the butter 
consumed here, drawing even on Southern 
Kansas for a portion of the supply, will 
wake up and follow the example of the 
wide-awake people at the mouth of the 
Kaw, it will not be long before the dairy 
industry will spread from Missouri's two 
chief commercial centers over the entire 
state and much contiguous territory, and 
Missouri become, what we have long 
claimed she should be, the center of the 
dairy industry of this country. 


THE FARM CREAM SEPARATOR. 
In the meantime we urge, notwith- 
standing the objections raised by the 


Brady-Meriden Company, in a recent is- 
sue of the RURAL WORLD, that farmers 
who are not situated so they can take 
their whole milk to a creamery and get 
back sterilized skim milk for their calves, 
consider the advisability of purchasing a 
farm cream separator. With a large plant 
like that of the Brady-Meriden Company, 
located at a railway center, it is quite 
possible to draw considerable supplies of 
cream from territory in which dairy in- 
terest is so light as to make it impossible 
for the present to establish even a skim- 
ming station. But by making a beginning 
in these communities by getting one or 
two farm separators into use, the interest 
will grow and other plans can be adopted 
later if the farm separator idea is not 
the best. The following, which we find in 
the “Elgin Dairy Report,” shows what 
can be done under the farm separator 
system: 

“The Beggs-Bradner Co. are now mak- 
ing 1,600 pounds of butter daily at their 
creamery in Seattle, Washington. This 
is the largest output of any creamery in 
the state. They receive cream over every 
transportation line entering Seattle. The 
Moody-Sharples system is being intro- 
duced by them in a number of sections, 
and works very satisfactorily. The out- 
put of this creamery is still increasing at 
the rate of 200 to 300 pounds daily, and the 
demand for the butter is so great that 
they never have more than one day’s 
churning on hand. The dairymen seem to 
be finding that there are 
the cream gathering system as compared 
with the old methods, and are generally 
adopting it.” 

WHERE SHALL THE MISSOURI DAI- 
RY MEETING BE HELD? 

Buff Jersey's suggestion that smaller 

towns are better meeting places for agri- 


advantages in 


cultural associations than are large cit- 
ies, is worthy of consideration. His views 
are in accord with those of others who 
have had experience in holding such 
meetings. It is true there are advantages 


presented by the larger places. What are 
the views of our readers on this point? 
We are glad to see the spirit of rivalry 
that is springing up in different sections 
of Missouri in the effort to secure the next 
convention of the State Dairy Associa- 
tion. It is an indication that the dairy 





** Hit the Nail 
On the Head.’’ 


If you have eruptions, pains in the 
head or kidneys, stomach trouble and 
feelings of weariness, “‘ Hit the nail on 
the head.”” Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
hammer to use. It will purify your blood. 
The masses praise it for doing this and 
making the whole body healthy. 








Never Disappoints 


interest is growing, and that the work of 
the Association is being felt. It is a pity 
that the Association is not in a condi- 
tion financially to fully respond to the 
demands of the situation. 

Probably Mr. Stanly, whose letter, ask- 
ing that the next meeting be held at 
Springfield appears on this page, and oth- 
ers in the state do not understand fully 
the limitations that surround the State 
Dairy Association. It will, of course, be 
readily understood that there are ex- 
penses attending the holding of a state 
meeting such as the Association holds. 
To make the meeting attractive and in- 
structive so as to warrant dairymen in 
leaving their business, and spending 
money for railroad fare and hotel bills, a 
program must be arranged which will in- 
clude speakers of recognized merit and 
authority on dairy matters. To that end 
the Association tries to get speakers 
from other states where the dairying has 
been more developed than in Missouri to 
assist local talent, and the least the As- 
sociation can do is to pay the traveling 
and hotel expenses of those who come 
from other states to assist Missouri dairy- 
men. Then as a means of affording ob- 
ject lessons for butter and cheese makers 
and to encourage them to attend, liberal 
cash premiums are offered for butter and 
cheese exhibited. There is also cost of 
printing notices and programs, 
bills and many others that make neces- 
sary considerable cash—at least $500. 
How does the Association meet the need? 
Not from funds appropriated by the state, 
as is the case in states where dairying is 
being rapidly developed. It is thrown en- 


postage 


tirely on its own resources. Its first 
source of income is annual membership 
fees. 


There are several thousand people in 
Missouri who are engaged in dairying, 
and who would be benefited if the dairy 
industry were made more prominent. All 
of these ought to be willing to assist in 
pushing the state to the front along this 
line, at least to the extent of becoming 
members of the Dairy Association and 
paying an annual membership fee of one 
dollar. Were this done by all who are 
directly interested, there would be am- 
ple funds in the hands of the Associa- 
tion’s treasury to boom the dairy busi- 
ness. But instead of this there are less 
than 100 members of the Missouri Dairy 
Association, and the funds from this 
source go but a small way towards meet- 
fing bills. Under these circumstances 
the Association has been obliged 
licit contributions of funds to aid it in 
holding conventions worthy of the state. 
It has been the custom to look to the 
town that asks for the convention for a 
contribution of from $100 to $200, and this 
many towns are pleased to make. But 
it puts the Association under the necessi- 
ty of awaiting for invitation which shall 
be coupled with an offer of funds to aid 
in meeting the expenses. If, therefore, 
the Association has held its meetings 
heretofore in the northern half of the 
State perhaps it is because of the absence 
of such invitations from South Missouri 
that the Association could afford to ac- 
cept. We suggest that Mr. Stanly lay 
these facts before some of Springfield's 
business men, and possibly the way will 
be made clear by which a State Dairy 
Convention can be held in the Queen City 
of the Ozarks. 

Cameron, Mo., is also named as a place 
at which to hold the next meeting. Mr. 
M. L. Brooks, of Livingston County, 
writes to the RURAL WORLD that Cam- 
eron is his first and Kansas City his sec- 
ond choice. H. C. Dehoney, of Jackson 
County, writes: “By all means let us 
have the next dairy meeting at Kansas 
City. I know at least 50 men who are 
making butter and selling to private fam- 
ilies who might be induced to join the As- 
sociation and help along if they 
could become interested.” 


to s0o- 


once 





SPRINGFIELD IS NOMINATED 
As the Next Meeting Place of the Mis- 
souri Dairy Association. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
read Mr. A. H. Collins’ letter in the June 
27 issue and I “like the nerve of it.”” The 
good brother takes Mr. Dille to task for 
the latter's manifestation of selfishness, 
and then proceeds to set forth the claims 
of Eastern Missouri for the next state 
dairy meeting. In telling where meetings 
have thus far been held he, with an inno- 
cence that is “childlike and bland,” fails 
to make mention of the fact that every 
meeting thus far held by the Dairy Asso- 
ciation since its organization has been 
in the northern half of the state. I am 
informed that the meeting for the organi- 
zation of a dairy association was held in 
Kansas City, that the first regular meet- 
ing was held in Jefferson City, and that 
every one of the nine subsequent annual 
conventions thus far held have been at 
points north of an east and west line 
through Jefferson City. Paraphrasing 
Mr. Collins’ words, I ask, What claim 
has the state on the Association that that 
section of the state should be so much 
more favored than the southern part? I 
admit that dairying is more advanced in 
North Missouri than it is in the southern 
part of the state, and I know that Scrip- 


ture says that “‘to him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath,” 


yet | understand that the purpose of the 
State Dairy Association is to aid in de- 
veloping the dairy industry throughout 
the state. If that is the case why should 
not the Association hold some of its meet- 
ings in South Missouri? 

I have wanted very much to attend 
some of the meetings thus far held, but 
have not felt able to spare the time or the 
money needed to go so far, and I know 
there are many othersinthissection of the 
state who feel as I do. While I admit 
that our section is not so well advanced 
in dairying as is the northern part of the 
state, yet it must not be inferred that 
there is no dairy interest here. In South- 
west Missouri particularly there is a 
marked tendency towards dairying and 
cheese factories, creameries and private 
dairy farms are being established. Men- 
tion has been made in the RURAL 
WORLD of Mr. Ed Hosmer’s dairy farm 
in Webster county which will bear com- 
parison with the best in the state. “And 
there are others.” 

We think it beyond dispute that South- 
west Missouri is admirably suited for dai- 
rying, and a little encouragement from 
the state society would, I am sure, start 
us on the up grade in good shape. Can't 
we have its help? 

If it is in order I will nominate Spring- 
field, Greene Co., Mo., as the place for 
holding the next state dairy convention. 

I trust South Missouri dairymen will 
not be backward in expressing their wish- 
es in the matter. On one point I certainly 





agree with Mr, Collins: If we don't ask 

for what we want we are not likely to get 

it. E. F. STANLY. 
Christian Co., Mo. 


THE STATE DAIRY MEETING. 


Shall It Be Held in Kansas City? 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Dille, in 
his letter regarding the next State Dairy- 
men’s meeting, mentions Kansas City as 
one of the places suitable for the conven- 
tion. 

My experience has been that the large 
cities are very poor places in which to 
hold agricultural meetings. A large city 
is at high business pressure six days in 
the week, and can not spare time to en- 
tertain visitors. Small towns like Holden 
and Brookfield deem it an honor to re- 
ceive delegates to such conventions, and 
make the meeting very pleasant te 
strangers. Large cities are so full of di- 
versions that we “hayseeds” are for the 
time thrown off our balance, and there- 


fore can not give the attention to the 
meeting that we should 
Last year's meeting was so crowded 


with good things that none of them re- 
ceived proper consideration. The coming 
meeting should have more time—more 
days—or longer hours of work per day. 

Mr. Dille’s point that the meeting should 
be somewhere in the “Dairy Belt" is a 
good one; but at the same time the other 
fellows out of this belt are in want of 
missionary work. This is a good question 
for all wide-awake dairyman of Missouri 
to discuss. The better the meeting is 
written up and discussed the better will 
it be. 

I would like Mr. Dille, or any other 
creameryman or dairyman in Missouri to 
look up any of his patrons’ records or his 
how Cedar Hill Jersey 
Farm’s daily milk and butter records 
compare with them. We are now milking 
a total of 37 head of cows and heifers, 10 
two-year-olds, and our daily average is 
7 pounds of milk that churns out six 
pounds of butter per hundredweight of 
milk. BUFF JERSEY. 

Warren Co., Ill. 


own and see 


GASOLINE ENGINES FOR CREAMER- 
IES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Replying 
briefly to your query about the use of 
gasoline engines in creameries, will say 
that the following facts can be noted for 
and against their use: 

ADVANTAGES. 
First—Extremely low cost of operating. 
Second—Economy of space. A gas en- 

gine of seven-horse power will occupy 
one-third the space of boiler and engine 
| commonly used in creameries. 

Third—Ease of handling; a gas engine 
can be started at once. It is ready for use 
{at any time, day er night. One does not 
have to spend 30 minutes to one hour 
getting to steam, in addition to that used 
in carrying out ashes, cleaning flues, etc. 

DISADVANTAGES. 

On the other hand, the following disad- 
vantages may be noted: 

First—When a gas engine is used in a 
creamery some arrangement must be 
‘made for heating water and supplying 
steam to be used in steaming utensils. It 
will thus be seen that it is necessary to 
have a steam plant in addition to a gas 
, engine. At this point the makers of gas 
engines will usually tell you that a one- 
half horse power feed cooker boiler is all 

that will be necessary. Don’t you be- 

lieve them. Any ordinary creamery should 
| have at least a four-horse power boiler 
fand the larger creameries at least six- 
horse power. When these facts become 
| evident one fails to see any material ad- 
} Vantage in a gas engine. It resolves it- 
| self into a matter of buying fuel for both 


, boiler and gas engine, and running two 








} plants. 

Second—No directly driven machinery, 
such as the turbine cream separator, 
steam well, milk or jet pumps, can be 


| used about the creamery. Our steam tur- 
bine milk testers could not be used by 
such a plant as ordinarily planned and 
erected. 

The cost of a gas engine with the neces- 
Sary steam boiler for heat would be equal 
to, or in excess of the cost of a boiler and 


engine plant as ordinarily used in cream- 
eries. 

The writer sees where a gas engine of 
Say two-horse power could be used in a 


small home dairy. In this case it is likely 
that the hot water for cleaning purposes 
would be heated on a cook stove anyway. 
The gas engine of this size could be fixed 
up easily to run a hand separator, churn, 
sewing or washing machine, to pump wa- 
ter for stock, to run a corn sheller, etc., 
etc. It could be operated at trifling 
cost and with a little experience it will 
need little attention. 

If this does not cover what you wish 
to know, let me know, and I will attempt 
an answer more in detail. 

E. W. CURTIS. 


Council Grove, Kan. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN RECORDS. 





In the report of the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America, it is stated that dairy- 
men had been large buyers of this breed 
and had been prospered by their wonder- 
ful production of milk and butter. A cow 
of this breed had broken all previous 
yields when tested by a State Experiment 
Station with a yield of 4.83 Ibs. butter in 
one day. Over 250 cows of this breed had 
been tested by State Experiment Stations 
during the year and made unequaled 
yields of butter. The remarkable yield 
of a three-year-old cow of 24.48 Ibs. in 
seven days had broken the previous rec- 
ords. A mature cow made an official 
record of over 24 Ibs. of butter in a week 
at a cost for food of but 4 cents per 
pound. A fair ground test in open com- 
petition of 4.25 lbs. of butter in one day 
had been conducted by the Guelph (Ont.) 
Agricultural College, eclipsing the world’s 
record, 

The sensational feature of the show- 
yard test of the year was the wonderful 
record made by the Holstein-Friesian 
cow, Aaltje Posch 4th. This cow was 
tested by Professor Day of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, and in forty-eight 
hours she yielded 84 pounds of butter 
fat—the world’s record in a fair-ground 
test. You have also noted with pride that 
the Holstein-Friesian cow won nearly 
every first prize offered in the competi- 
tive tests of the year. Comparing the 
products of the leading Holstein-Frie- 
sians in these tests with those of the 
leading competitors, we find the excess 
of the averages of the leading Holstein- 
Friesians over the average of the leading 
Jerseys is nearly 14 per cent in the prod- 
uct of fat, and a fraction over 50 per cent 
in the products of solids not fat. 





The subject of the competitive test to 
be held at the Pan-American Exposition 


competition for “Award No. 1 





at Buffalo in 19 was discussed with 
marked interest, nd the action of the 
committee appoined in June, 18%, and 
which has since »een actively engaged 
upon the subject, .nd in conference with 
the exposition autorities since February 
last, was fully imorsed. An appropria- 
tion of $5,000 was nade for the purposes 
of this test. 

Appropriations t} the amount of $2,000 
were made to coginue the Experiment 
Station butter tets and the economic 
tests for determinkg the cost of produc- 
tion of butter andother products. 

The election of fficers resulted in the 
following choice: President, W. A. Mat- 
teson, Utica, N.Y.; secretary, F. L. 
Houghton, Brattiooro, Vt.; superintend- 
ent of Advanced Registry, 8. Hoxie, 
Yorkville, N. Y.; treasurer, Wing R. 
Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Gillet! Rosendale, Wis.; sec- 
ond vice-president A. A. Cortelyou, Ne- 
shanic, N. J.; thil vice-president, J. H. 
Coolidge, Galesbug, Ill; fourth vice- 
president, 8. Bureard, Hamilton, N. Y.; 
first director, L. © Yeomans, Walworth, 
N. Y¥.; second diector, W. B. Barney, 
Hampton, Iowa; third director, W. 8. 
Carpenter, Menormnee, Mich. 





DAIRY ‘(ATTLE TEST. 





Rules and Reguitions for the Test of 
Dairy Cattle 4 the Pan-American 
Exposition atBuffalo, N. Y., 191. 

It is proposed > hold a test of dairy 
cattle at the Pm-American Exposition 
beginning June , 191, and continuing 
for 14 consecutivi days. The Exposition 
Company will, if he test is held, provide, 
free of charge, stitable buildings for the 
care of animals etered in such test, and 
will arrange fora commission to take 
charge of the test as hereafter explained. 
The Exposition “ompany will not, how- 
ever, hold such . test, unless three or 
more dairy breedes agree to enter there- 
in. Notice of th decision of the dairy 
cattle association in this regard, must 
be filed with theSuperintendent of Live 

Stock, not later fan August 1, 1900. 

The following gneral rules will govern 
the test: 

1. There will bi two tests. First, one 
of cows over thre years of age; this will 
be known as th “Mature Herd Test.” 
Second, one of hifers two and one-half 
years of age orunder, with their first 
calf; this will beknown as the “Young 
Herd Test.” Theages of animals entered 
will be computed o June 1, 191. Entries 
may be made in -ither or both of these 
tests. 

2. Not more norless than 15 animals of 
any one breed car compete in either test. 
Animals must beentered before May 15, 
11. Entry blanb will be furnished by 
the Superintenden of Live Stock. 

A statement mut accompany or follow 
edth entry giving the pedigree of each 
cow or heifer offeed for entry, the num- 
ber of calves prodiced, the date of birth 
of her last calf, ad such other informa- 
tion as may be rauested by the Superin- 
tendent of Live Sock. Also, a statement 
covering the metiod of feeding, and the 
character of foodgiven each anima! dur- 
ing the month pror to the date of entry; 
and, if any change in the said method of 
feeding or in tk character of food is 
made after the atry, a statement cover- 
ing such chang: must be furnished the 
Superintendent f Live Stock at the be- 
ginning of the tst. 

3. The test wil be conducted under the 
direction and supervision of a commis- 
sion, to be conposed of five persons to be 
selected fromthe staff of the Agricultural 
Colleges or Ixperiment Stations of the 
United State: and Canada, each member 
of said commission to be a specialist in 
the Dairy Drpartment of the institution 
he represents. No member shall be 
chesen who s not acceptable to each 
Breeders’ Asiociation represented in the 
tests. On Jine 1, 1901, the commission 
will take chage of all animals in these 
tests, in ace@dance with the rules and 
regulations tlen in force to govern the 
tests. 

4. Animals etered in these tests shall 
be cared for by herdsmen selected by the 
associations wpresenting the breed to 
which the animal belongs. Feed of all 
kinds, including ensilage, clover hay, and 
grain will be supplied by the Exposition 
Company on the grounds at nominal 
prices, upon rejuisition being made there- 
for by the representative of each associa- 
tion representid in the tests. The repre- 
sentative of each association may use 
such kinds of ‘ood as he may decide upon 
from time to time, but no drug, stimu- 
lant, or medtine of any kind, except 
Epsom or Glauber salts, shall be given an 
animal, unless provided by and given 
under the direction of the veterinary, 
who shall be selected for the tests by the 
Superintendent of Live Stock. All feeds 
will be weighel and samples thereof ana- 
lyzed under tke direction of the commis- 
sion. 

5. A separate account will be kept with 
each animal taking part in these tests. 
Each animal will be charged in these ac- 
counts with the kind, amount and cost 
of the food she consumes; the “‘cost’”’ to 
be the market value thereof; she shall be 
equally credited in said account with her 
milk product, but the loss or gain in 
weight of such animal during the tests 
will not be considered. The price at which 
all foods will be charged in said account 
shall be made known to the representa- 
tive of each breed participating in the 
tests at least two months previous to be- 
ginning the tests. The value at which all 
milk products shall be credited in said ac- 
count—except for those for which provis- 
ion is especially made herein—shall be 
equally made known to the representative 
of each breed at least two months pre- 
vious to beginning the tests. The com- 
mission will prepare special rules to gov- 
ern milking, and the care, custody and 
disposition of the milk produced by each 
animal. These special rules will be given 
to the representative of each breed not 
later than April 15, 1901. 

The method of ascertaining the amount 
and value of the total solids shall be de- 
termined by the commission, subject to 
the approval of the director-general. 

6. The following awards will be made 
by the Exposition upon the certification 
of the commission and of the Superin- 
tendent of Live Stock. 

Award No. 1. For the herd producing 
the greatest net profit during the test, 
butter fat being the only product to be 
credited to the herd. The quantity of 
butter fat to be credited each herd to be 
determined by the “Babcock Test.’ The 
value of such butter fat to be based on 
the highest average price quoted for but- 
ter on April 15, 1901, at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo, on the basis of % 
per cent /fat. 

Award’ No. 2. For the cow in each herd 
producing the greatest net profit in the 





RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the “Blues” and all attend- 
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no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 





FREE SAMPLE. 
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it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn’t it worth trying Sree? It positively 


cures, Price 10c and 25c per box. 


Don’t delay sending. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, tll. 











Award No. 3. For the group of ten cows 
of any competing breed producing the 
greatest net profit in churned butter, the 
quantity of such butter to be determined 
‘by chemical analysis upon the basis of 5 
per cent fat and its value to be credited as 
provided under “Award No. 1," as above. 

The group of ten cows competing for 
“Award No. 3” must be designated not 
later than June 1, 191, by the represen- 
tative of each association, from the herd 
of 15 representing such association in the 
competition of “Award No. 1.” 

Award No. 4. For the cow in each group 
producing the greatest net profit in the 
competition for “Award No. 3.” 
| Award No. 5. For the herd producing 
the greatest net profit, total solids alone 
| considered. 

Award No. 6. For the cow in each herd 
producing the greatest net profit, total 
solids alone considered. 
| Award No. 7, Sweepstakes. For the cow 

producing the greatest profit. 
} 7. If in the opinion of the cc ission it 
; becomes necessary during ‘the test to 
, withdraw any animal on account of sick- 
| ness, the loss to her breed, by reason of 
‘such withdrawal, will be credited on the 
{basis of her product while in the test, 
provided she has taken part for five days; 
otherwise no credit will be given her. 

8. If any association entering animals 
in these tests purposes placing upon the 
Expositions Grounds prior to the begin- 
ning of these tests a greater number of 
animals than is herein specified as per- 
missible to compete in the tests, notice of 
such fact shall be given the Superintend- 
ent of Live Stock on or before September 
1, 1900. 

9. If any misunderstanding shall arise 
regarding the application or interpreta- 
tion of any of the rules governing these 
tests, the subject-matter in dispute shall 
be submitted to the Director-General, 
whose decision shall be final. 

10. All records kept by the commission 
| during these tests will be published by 
the Exposition. 

(Signed.) 





F. A. CONVERSE, 
Superintendent of Live Stock. 
Approved, 

WILLIAM I. BUCHANAN, 
Director-General. 





DO YOU KNOW YOUR COWS? 

An old farmer once said to us: ““Why 
on earth do you keep firing away at 
us about testing our cows and keeping 
a record?” 

“Well,” we replied, “because we see 
what a lot of money is wasted by you 
and other men in keeping cows that you 
know scarcely anything about.” 

To this he gave a contemptuous snort 
and said: ‘‘What nonsense! Do you sup- 
pose a man can live with a cow for two 
or three years and not have a good judg- 
ment as to whether she is a profitable 
cow or not?” 

We replied that we not only supposed 
but we knew that hundreds and thou- 
sands of such farmers and such instances 
existed. 

He further asked if we supposed that 
a man could go into a farmer’s barn yard 
and pick out his best cow and the farmer 
not know whether she was that kind of a 
cow or not? 

We told him that we thought we could 
do that very thing in his own herd; that 
we could pick out cows which he greatly 
undervalued as to their merit as com- 
pared with some other cows in his herd, 
and could find others which he greatly 
over-valued. 

A year or more after that conversa- 
tion ensued a son of this farmer, who 
had ‘been a short course student at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College, con- 
cluded to test his father’s herd by the 
scales and his Babcock test. He first 
took his father’s judgment as to 
which were the best cows. A record 
of the pounds of milk for six months 
was kept, together with the test for but- 
ter fat once each week. 

The test showed that there were six 
cows in the herd which his father 
thought were below par, which made 
from 9 to 120 pounds of butter each more 
than six of the cows he thought were 
the very best. The test was a revelation 
to the father, and he has had nothing 
to say against testing cows since. This 
incident shows how valuable it was to 
this man that he had a good, bright boy 
who had taken in a little valuable knowl- 
edge in this particular. It would be a 
grand thing if many other farmers would 
serve themselves in the same way by 
sending their sons to the short course or 
dairy school. 

In the bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on “The Dairy 
Herd,’ Maj. Alvord relates the following: 

“A dairyman of wide reputation, presi- 
dent of a state association for years, 
concluded to adopt the daily milk record 
rather because of those who advocated it 
than of any conviction of needing it him- 
self. His herd was of his own breeding, 
he had handled every cow from its birth, 
and he and his sons did the milking. 

“Before beginning the record he made 
note for the joint opinion of himself and 
sons—as to the half dozen best cows in 
the herd, and an estimate of their sea- 
son's milk yield. When the year’s record 
was completed it was found that in order 
of actual merit, the cows stood as fol- 
lows: The best cow was the fifth in the 
estimate; the second, a cow not on the 
list; the third was the fourth on the list; 
the fourth was the first; the fifth was his 








sixth, a cow not in the estimate; and his 
second and third in previous estimate 
were way down on the list. These facts 
were borne out by subsequent records 
and the man, who had called himself a 
good dairyman, was forced to the conclu- 
sion that one-fourth of his cows were be- 
ing kept at an actual loss while the others 
barely paid their way.’’—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 





GREEN ALFALFA FOR COWS. 





During the summer of 189, the Kansas 
Agricultural College fed ten head of cows 
on green alfalfa for a period of 74 days. 
During this time they received 77,145 
pounds of alfalfa and 1,623 pounds of corn 
and Kaffir corn meal. On account of oth- 
er experimental work it was impossible to 
retain the same field of alfalfa through 
the entire period, and consequently we 
could not measure the area used, but fig- 
uring on the basis of dry matter por- 
duced and comparing it with the amount 
produced by an average yield of four tons 
ot well cured hay per acre we find that it 
took 2.97 acres to keep ten cows 74 days. 
During this time these cows yielded $85.69 
worth of butter fat and skim-milk. The 
grain cost $10.65. This leaves $75.04 to be 
credited to the green alfalfa, amounting 
to $1.% per ton, or $25.26 per acre. 

Green alfalfa is relished by the cows 
and a field can be kept in good condition 
for feeding during the whole summer. 
Where pasturage is abundant it will 
doubtless not pay to feed green alfalfa, 
but where pasture land is scarce, or the 
grass becomes short or dry, green alfalfa 
furnishes an excellent feed and will not 
only keep up the flow of milk for the 
time being, but will help materially to 
maintain a large flow through a longer 
period of lactation. Pasturing alfalfa will 
sometimes cause cows to bloat. We did 
not have a single case of bloat from cut- 
ting alfalfa and feeding it green. 

D. H. OTIS. 

Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


PALMYRA (MO.) CREAMERY. 


In another week Bleigh’s Milk Exchange 
will be in operation. It is Mr. Bleigh’s in- 
tention to buy cream from his patrons. 
Those who have separators will separate 
their own milk and deliver the cream to 
Mr. Bleigh. Those who do not own sep- 
arators will bring their milk to Mr. 
Bleigh and he will separate it, returning 
to them the skim milk. He expects to pay 
at the beginning 35 cents a gallon for 16 
per cent cream. Sixteen per cent cream, 
if churned, would make one and a half 
pounds of butter to the gallon, so that 
35 cents a gallon for the cream is equiva- 
lent to 231-3 cents a pound for butter. It 
will be seen at a glance that this will be 
highly remunerative to the cow owner. It 
is better in fact than $1.50 a bushel for 
wheat. It is hardly likely that Mr. Bleigh 
will be able to pay so much for cream the 
year round. Cream always commands a 
good price during the ice cream season. 
In the winter when the demand for cream 
falls off butter and cheese will be made. 
Prices of milk like that of other commodi- 
ties will go up and down, but we are as- 
sured by those who know that prices are 
never likely to go so low as to make the 
business unprofitable. The holding of the 
world’s fair in St. Louis will create an 
enormous demand for dairy products and 
when it is remembered that even now St. 
Louis is compelled to send out of the state 
for five-sixths of the cream and butter 
she consumes it will appear that there is 
little danger of overproduction.—Palmyra 
(Mo.) Herald. 


A MAN WITH TWO REPUTATIONS. 





tions. He is a milkman. His cows are 
the best in many a mile; they are clean 
and well fed; they are kept in a clean 
and wholesome stable and are milked reg- 
ularly by their owner, says D. W. Work- 
ing in “Farm and Home.”” The men who 
buy milk from this neighbor say he is an 
honest man who sells clean, rich and 
wholesome milk and butter—and gets the 
highest prices. Neighbors of this man— 
keepers of ordinary dairies of dairy cows, 
sellers of ordinary milk at ordinary prices 
—say he is “cranky,” particular; that no 
one can suit him. They say that milkers 
who are perfectly satisfactory to other 
dairymen and their cows cannot please 
this man and his cows. 

I watched my neighbor at his milking 
the other afternoon. His stable was 
clean and wholesome; his cows looked as 
if they had been curried; they seemed 
contented and unafraid. The feed for 


and so carefully moistened that it was 
neither sloppy nor dry. The milker never 
speaks in a loud voice; he does not scold 


ginning to milk he draws from the bosom 
of his jumper a large cloth and carefully 
wipes the cow's teats and udder. After 
milking he carefully strains the milk and 
takes it to the milkhouse to be run 


sils are scrupulously clean. 

I have wondered if my neighbor's two 
reputations are really what they seem, 
possibly his “crankiness” is only his in- 
sistence on the only methods that will in- 





sure the clean and wholesome milk which 


his customers want. Perhaps the men 
who cannot please him are men used to 
slipshod methods—milkers who are {j!- 
tempered and unclean, who frighten and 
abuse the cows and are too careless or 
lazy to keep cows and milk clean. And I 
have wondered if a man can be honest 
with his customers and allow unclean- 
ness in his stable or milk-house. 


DROUTH AFFECTS DAIRY INTER- 
ESTs 


St. Paul, Minn., June 26.—The existing 
drouth will mean a loss of millions of do!- 
lars to the dairy and butter industry of 
wi in, said C i J. M. Bow- 
ler of the State Dairy and Food Depart- 
ment, this morning. The butter output 
of the state has fallen off 2% per cent in 
the last month because of the scarcity of 
hay, grass and fodder, due to the drouth. 

Deputy Commissioner R. D. White, of 
the department, returned to-day from a 
trip through the state and reported a very 
discouraging outlook for the dairy and 
butter men unless they get rain, so that 
fodder corn to carry their stock through 
the winter can be raised. Minnesota an- 
nually produces more than $10,000,000 
worth of butter, and Mr. White says there 
will be a decrease of fully 50 per cent this 
year. He says that a number of the farm- 
ers have already begun reducing herds 
by selling and many are cutting grass 
and feeding it to their stock. Encourag- 
ing reports have been received from the 
counties in the extreme southern part of 
the state, where a fair amount of rain 
has fallen. 





LATEST IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
RAM. 





The use of a ram instead of a wind mill 
for elevating water in country places is 
made thoroughly practical by the suc- 
cessful device known as the Rife 
Hydraulic Engine, advertisement of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. It 
possesses improvements of proven merit, 
is not dependent on wind or weather for 
its operation; is simple and strong. The 
manufacturers claim to elevate water 
thirty feet for every foot of fall in the 
driving head. The machine is built in ca- 
pacities as high as one hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand gallons per day, and 
an efficiency of 82 per cent is claimed. To 
obtain complete information of this won- 
derful mechanism our readers are invited 
to write for descriptive and illustrated 
circulars to Rife Hydraulic Engine Co., 
New York City. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Buffalo, N. Y., P. O. Ensenore. 
My herdsman writes the last 10 gallons 
“Shoo-Fly"” sent to Moravia was just as 
satisfactory as the two preceding 10 gal- 
J. LETCHWORTH. 
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Horticulture. 


Mr. A. Nelson, Lebanon, Mo., who 
was recently appointed by Governor Ste- 
phens as one of the Missouri commission- 
ers to the Pan-American Exposition that 
is to be held next year at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been authorized by the Board of Com- 
missioners to work up a state fruit exhib- 
it, C. C. Bell, of Boonville, Mo., is one 
of the commissioners also. These two 
men, with their wide experience in fruit 
exhibits and interest in Missouri's ad- 
yancement in this line, will doubtless win 
for Missouri much honor at Buffalo next 





year 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


THE GARBER PEAR.—A man in Ar- 
kansas asks me what I think of his eight- 
vear old Garber pear trees that have 
grown enormously, but bear only a few 
pears. Just wait a little, my friend, and 
you will be rewarded. The Garber is not 
pan early bearer, but when it gets down 
to business it keeps at it. What do I con- 
sider this man’s 1,000 Garber pear trees 
worth? Just $10,000, in my opinion. Had 
I planted all the Garber trees I raised 
in the nursery, I might now consider 
myself a rich man. Tama little proud of 
having first introduced this variety into 
Missouri. I got it from the originator 
before the public knew that there was 
such a pear. 

RINGING GRAPE CANES TO HAST- 
EN THE RIPENING OF FRUIT.—Take 
a ring of bark, a half-inch wide, out of 
the cane. This will prevent the returning 
of the sap and force it into the fruit. 
Twisting a thin wire tightly around the 
cane will also effect the purpose. The 
fruit on canes thus treated will ripen 
from ten days to two weeks sooner than 
otherwise. I have had bunches of grapes 
fully colored on such canes, when tite 
others on the same vine were quite green 
yet. That ringing a cane injures it for 
future bearing is true, but we can select 
such parts of the vine that should be cut 
out before another season's fruiting. 

Quite a number of new varieties of 
grapes are fruiting with me this season 
for the first time, and they are very in- 
teresting subjects. The Everbearing vine 
that was frozen to the ground last fall is 
coming out, and has grown three feet al- 
ready. I will try to save it next winter. 

FAST GROWING PLUM TREES.— 
Some of the Japan varieties should be 
headed back to half the previous year’s 
growth. In my yard is a Burbank that 
although the fruit has been thinned out 
as it should be, yet the long limbs are 
drooping like a weeping willow. If the 
plums ripen one can eat them from the 
tree without using his hand to gather 
them. If they don’t rot (a habit the Bur- 
bank has of doing) we will have some ex- 
tra fine ones. The tree stands within a 
rod of the barrel of Bordeaux mixture and 
we are trying to learn whether it will 
prevent rot. 

TRANSPLANTING MELONS.—In a 
patch of mine, some hills are missing, 
while others have too many plants. I 
have just gone over the patch and taken 
from the hills where there are too many, 
just enough to fill the vacancies. With 
two large garden trowels I dig down on 
two sides, lifting out the plant in a con- 


ical clump of earth, carrying it to the} 


holes that are prepared, I set the plant 
in, and close the earth firmly around it. 
Then I shade them with some loose dried 
grass. These melon plants receive but 
little check and by fruiting time but little 
difference will be perceptible. Three 
plants to the hill is my rule, and if there 
are only two, I don’t put another there. 
A little patch of the Oriental Winter can- 
taloupes was nearly ruined by the little 
yellow cucumber bugs before they) were 
noticed. I never had any trouble with 
this insect here before. Dusting with 
lime and sulphur has driven them off and 
the plants may recover. 

MILDEW ON GRAPES.—There is more 
mildew on my grapes this season than 
for years; but it is easily managed. 
Spraying with the Bordeaux mixture is a 
cure for the trouble. I have not seen one 
of the little blue beetles this year. The 
prospect for grapes is good so far, but 
just now, June 16, the atmosphere is in 
prime condition for the rot to prosper. 
Some new ones planted this season are 
bearing a bunch of fruit each. These 
bunches will be left, so as to get a taste 
of their quality. 

FLOWERS.—Just now when the first 
blooming of the roses is past, the Crimson 
Rambler is in full bloom. We have a 
fan-shaped trellis upon which is trained 
a plant on which we counted 70 clusters, 
each having 10 to 15 roses on it. It is a 
real show. This rose ought to be in every 
collection. .Of course it blooms but once 
in a season, yet that is ample payment 
for all it costs. 

When I read of the man who pulled up 
the flowering plants that his wife had 
planted, because he thought the time and 
labor spent on them were useless waste, I 
feel like banishing such to the wilderness, 
as not fit to dwell among civilized people. 
In traveling along a country road, I can 
tell what the inmates of a house are by 
one glance at the surroundings. Few 
Seem to realize the advantages country 
life has over that of the dwellers in 
crowded cities. Without these gifts of 
nature life would be dreary to me. Well 
knowing that the waves of Eternity are 
ever rolling nearer the beach of life for 
me, these blessings will be carried to the 
end. Man was first placed in a garden, 
and why should he not cultivate one 
wherever he has a chance to do so? 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


THE STATE HORTICULTURAL MEET- 
ING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of June 20, I read with interest the ar- 
ticles by Samuel Miller of Bluffton, Mo., 
and G. P. Turner, of Linn Co., Mo., rela- 
tive to the State Horticultural Society 
meeting at Chillicothe June 5, 6 and 7, 
190. As I had charge of the entire floral 
decoration, I enjoyed the pleasure of at- 
tending each and every session of said 
meetifg. While the sessions were well 
attended, considering the extremely busy 
Season of the year, I must say, when we 
take into consideration the great and 
vital importance of horticulture, which is 
one of the principal sources of existence 
‘nd national wealth, the interest mani- 
fested by all classes of citizens is not 
what is should be, 

SETTING FRUIT TREES.—I think Mr. 
aa Turner is right in his opinion as to 

© Importance of equalizing the top to 
orrespond with the loss of roots when 
setting fruit trees. I do not coincide with 
hose who advocate leaving the entire top, 
regardless of the roots. 
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THE MAMMOTH CLUSTER RASP- 
BERRY.—I listened with great attention | 
to the many instructive and valuable pa- 
pers which were read and discussed pro 
and con, but did not participate in any of 
the discussions, although I was exceed- 
ingly anxious to have some of those ex- 
tensive raspberry growers say something 
of the “Mammoth Cluster,” but I heard 
nothing. Many, very many, other varie- 
ties were discussed, their merits extolled 
and demerits pointed out, but nothing of 
the “Mammoth Cluster."”” I have culti- 
vated this berry for 20 years. The plants 
last and do well for six or eight years 
without resetting. They are hardy, stand 
the frost of winter and annually yield 
their fine crop of choice fruit. The ber- 
ries grow in clusters, and when in their 
prime, from four to eight large, fine ber- 
ries can be gathered in the hand at once, 
thus making gathering rapid work. I 
think it safe to say I can gather three 
gallons of the Mammoth Cluster while 
gathering one gallon of any other variety 
I have ever seen. As time is money, this, 
is a great item. J. Y¥. POWELL. | 

Livingston Co., Mo. | 











SOUTHEAST MISSOURI NOTES. 





The Barren Pear Tree Loaded Down. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: On this place 
stood a Keiffer pear tree when we bought 
it which was plenty old enough to have 
borne two or three bushels of pears, but 
it never produced a full-grown pear in 
four years. 

There were no other pear trees near 
enough to fertilize it, which was probably 
part of the cause of its non-productive- 
ness. Now it has 141 of its kind all about 
it, of which a good many bloomed this 
year and also last year, but the old tree 
failed to set or ripen a pear. 

Last winter I took a half gallon of salt! 
and applied it to the ground under the | 
tree as far out as the branches extended. 
I dug the salt well into the soil with the 
hoe and cultivated the tree well all the 
spring. It bloomed to perfection and set 
so much fruit that it now resembles a 
weeping willow, and won't begin to be 
able to hold up the fruit even when half 
grown. I will be obliged to thin it. 

HEADING BACK AT PLANTING 
TIME.—I have read with much interest 
the article “Pruning Cherry Trees” by 
Mr. G. P. Turner in the June 2 issue of 
the RURAL WORLD. “If you want wood | 
growth, prune while the tree is dormant, 
but if fruit is wanted, prune while the 
tree is growing.”” This is new to me, and 
valuable information to any one growing 
fruit. 

If Mr. Turner had given his experience 
in what month to prune the different 
kinds of fruits for best results in setting 
fruit spurs, or buds, it would have given 
us an opportunity to practice after his 
teachings this summer. I have planted a 
great many trees, of different varieties, 
with more than average success. I prune 
both root and top. The former only 
enough to smooth the wounds made by 
digging and the top according to variety 
of tree, and the conditions to follow. A 
Keiffer pear tree well cultivated the first 
season will live without heading back. If 
set in a yard, or sod land, {t should be 
headed back one-half. The apple I head 
back one-half, the peach, plum and cher- 
ry each two-thirds of the top as they come 
from the nursery; during the first summer 
if some branches outgrow the others and 
make the tree unsightly, I cut them back 
to balance the top on the trunk, and make 
the tree of a more desirable shape. This 
seems to me an important matter with the 
peach and cherry. 

This has been an unusually wet season; 
all newly planted trees have made a good 
growth. There is some little black rot in 
grapes and top blight in pears, except 
Keiffers. E. W. GEER. 

St. Francois Co., Mo. 





MISSOURI STRAWBERRY PATCHES. 





A Profitable Half Acre. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I gathered 
3,000 quarts of strawberries from a half 
acre patch of as fine berries as Missouri 
ever produced. Who can beat this? I 
have a fancy crop of spring chickens now 
on hand, also some fine Shropshire lambs, 
and will give you an adv. this fall. 

Claysville, Mo. J. BAKER SAPP. 


A CHARITON CO., MO., PATCH. 

Joe .Cross, one of our most prosperous 
farmers, raised this year over 700 gallons 
of strawberries on less than an acre of 
ground, and the price received for them 
averaged thirty-two cents per gallon. He 
made his last delivery to-day (Saturday), 
and during the season, for these berries 
could not supply the demand. His rasp- 
berries will commence ripening next week 
and he will have a fine supply on the mar- 
ket. It is surprising to us that with Mr. 
Gross’ success in raising berries, that 
more of our farmers do not turn their 
attention to the business. With the fine 
soil on the south side of the river for rais- 
ing them we could ship a car load of 
strawberries and raspberries every day 


/'Then in addition it 





during the season.—Brunswicker. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 





(A Paper by 8. H. Van Trump, Lawson, 
Mo., read at the Chillicothe, Mo., meet- 
ing of the State Horticultural Society.) 
Extensive experience as a working hor- 

ticulturist has taught me that the straw- 

berry is seldom profitably grown in this 
section of Northwest Missouri. Of all the 
growers that I have observed taking it up 

about here in the past 15 or 20 years I 

cannot recall a single one that has made 

a@ success of commercial strawberry 

growing. I have had considerable experi- 

ence in strawberry culture in Central 

Missouri and know from actual experi- 

ence that the degree of success that at- 

tended my labors there was much greater 

than that since I came to Ray county. I 

believe that these varying results are 

due almost entirely to the condition of 
the natural soil. In Northwest Missouri 
our soils are heavier and not so well 
drained naturally as in central and south- 
ern sections of the state. And while our 
soil here is possessed of unusual fertility 
yet it lacks warmth and friability, essen- 
tial elements in successful strawberry 


|culture. We think, then, that the remedy 
for the average soil hereabout will be 


found in artificial drainage—tile drainage. 
will, no doubt, be 
greatly benefited by subsoiling and incor- 
porating into its depths a large amount of 
sand and gravel. Of course, we have 
some soil here that furnishesall these con- 
ditions almost perfectly; but this kind of 
soil is nearly always found lying adjacent 
to streams and, on account of its liability 
to overflow, cannot be used in growing 
fruit. The primary and essential element 
in strawberry culture is a soil deep, light, 
warm and possessed of abundant fertility. 
A soil very poor in plant food elements 
but possessed of the desired physical 
qualities can very easily be made perfect 
by the addition of liberal quantities of 
barnyard manure. It is very doubtful if a 
soil, such as we have described, can be 
made too rich in nitrogen, which is the 
life of the strawberry, and will always 
show its presence in the soil by a splen- 
did growth of fruitful plants—provided the 
soil is neither wet nor cold. 

Having secured, as near as may be, a 
perfect soil, the preparation and future 
culture should be thorough in every de- 
tail. Let it be plowed to the full depth 
of the fertile soil and pulverized and fined 
to the last degree. 

We prepare for setting plants by mark- 
ing off with a three-rowed marker. We 
set in checks 3% by 2 feet, and cultivate 
with a Planet, Jr., plow, running between 
the rows each way once each week until 
the first of June. Then we allow the 
plants to form matted rows and cultivate 
only the wider spaces. We always en- 
deavor to get a good stand of plants by 
the first of July, say from 6 to 10 good, 
strong plants for every original plant. 
After this we allow no runners to form, 
and endeavor to keep a fine mulch of soil 
around each plant, to retain the moist- 
ure. The main object in continuous shal- 
low cultivation is not simply to destroy 
the weeds, but to retain moisture and car- 
ry the plants through the drouth condi- 
tions of August and September, and see 
them enter the winter strong, healthy, 
vigorous and deep rooted. Much of the 
culture around and between the plants we 
do with a hoe or steel rake. ‘ 

We have fruited many varieties, but 
have found nothing better adapted to 
varying soils and conditions than Warfield 
and Crescent for imperfect and Robinson 
for perfect flower. 

For about three years now we have 
been greatly damaged by a kind of blight 
that attacks the most vigorous plants 
about the middle of June and continues 
to affect them throughout the growing 
season. I have never investigated this 
disease and have no idea as to whether or 


not it can be prevented. This season our 
berries have been almost half destroyed 
by the attack of either the “true’’ or 
“false’’ squash bug. 


THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


The following summary of results, taken 
from the recently published bulletin on 
the Apple Orchard, issued from the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station, contains many 
practical suggestions: 

1. In preparing land for orchards, sub- 
soiling, apparently, has not in any way 
improved the growth of the trees on the 
station grounds; though some practical 
orchardists report beneficial results on 
certain land. It is, however, desirable in 
all cases to plow the land thoroughly be- 
fore planting. On some land, previous 
cropping with clover is the cheapest 
method of subsoiling. 

2. Trees planted on newly cleared land, 
the spring after the timber is removed, 
usually make splendid growth and endure 
drouth remarkably well. 

3. In clearing timber land for orchards 
the stumps should be cut low; not higher 
than one-half their diameter, to facili- 
tate plowing and cultivating between 
them. 

4. Trees that are well cultivated 
throughout the season, make more 
growth, are more vigorous, healthier and 
produce better fruit than those that are 
not cultivated. 


5. Well cultivated trees make a uniform 
growth, year by year, not being very un- 
favorably affected, even by so severe a 
drouth as that of 1897. 

6. Uncultivated trees do not make uni- 
form growth and are unfavorably affected 
by drouth. 

7. The principal height growth of trees 
is made early in the season, when our 
moisture supply is ample, hence drouth, 
which does not occur until later in the 
season does not affect the height growth 
of that year. 

8. The unfavorable effects of drouth on 
uncultivated trees, ard noticeable in the 
wilting of the leaves, in the imperfect 
development of the fruit, and in failure to 
properly mature or ripen the wood and 
buds for the succeeding season. 

9% The unfavorable effects of drouth on 
uncultivated trees are more apparent the 
succeeding season than they are during 
the dry year itself. A marked falling off 
in height growth, and a generally de- 
vitalized condition of the trees, may be 
looked for, in uncultivated orchards, for a 
year or two following an excessive au- 
tumn drouth. 

10. During 1898 more trees died as a re- 
sult of the previous dry autumn than died 
during 1897. The unfavorable effects of 
this drouth are yet (1§99) apparent in un- 
cultivated orchards. 

ll. During a dry summer and autumn, 
the orchard soil should be kept in good 
tilth until the crop of|fruit and the wood 
growth are mature, or until rains come. 

12. During a wet summer and autumn, 
cultivation should cease early enough 
(August first) for the growth to be 
checked and the wood tipened for winter. 

13. Failure of the wood to mature, in 
autumn, may be as often due to ceasing 
cultivation too early as it is to continuing 
cultivation too late. This is particularly 
true when trees are loaded with fruit. 

14. Where orchards are given clean 
cultivation, some kind of vegetation 
should frequently be grown between the 
trees, and turned under the next spring, 
to improve the soil. 

15. The best crops to grow for this pur- 
pose are corn, small fruits, garden vege- 
tables, cow peas, and rye. Nothing should 
be grown in the orchard which will pre- 
vent cultivation of the tree rows them- 
selves. 

16. Where the land is too steep to ad- 
mit of general cultivation, it may be 
seeded to clover, but even then a strip 
next the trees, should be cultivated. 


THE WEEDER AS AN INSECTICIDE. 





Notwithstanding the many methods now 
known for combating insect pests, which 
have been largely the result of a more in- 
timate knowledge of the life and habits 
of these insects, we are constantly con- 
| trontea with the fact, which is only the 
| sees apparent the more the life of the 
| pest is studied, that many of our most 
dreaded insect scourges can be neither 
killed by a spray nor averted by a nos- 
|trum, but must be controlled, if at all, 
by nature’s own methods wisely manipu- 
lated by the farmer in such a manner as 
is prompted by his knowledge of the life 
of the insect to be controlled, writes E. 
Dwight Sanderson in “American Garden- 
ing.”’ 

Methods of general farm practice are 
being dwelt upon more and more as the 
best means of controlling many of the 
worst insect pests, especially those in- 
festing staple and truck crops rather than 
the fruits. 

One of the most important factors in 
the control of many insects is the ever- 
abundant growth of weeds upon which 
|they feed before or after the cultivated 
crop is attacked by them, or which they 
|infest in the larval state, while the adult 
attacks a cultivated crop. A great num- 
ber of instances in which insects are de- 
pendent upon weeds for food during such 
a portion of the year as the crop which 
they attack is not obtainable could be 
cited. Of many plant lice this is espe- 
| clally true. Early in the spring the corn 
| root-louse feeds upon the roots of the 
common smartweed (Polygonum persi- 
caria), later going to the more succulent 
roots of species of pigean grass (Setaria), 
and then to corn. Of potato insects, we 
find the Colorado potato beetle and po- 
tato stalk-borer feeding upon a number of 
wild solonaceae. Among tobacco insects, 
the native food plant of the leaf-miner is 
the common horse-nettle (Solanum car- 
olineuse), as it is of the bud-worm (He- 
liothis rhexia), while thistles and mul- 
leins furnish much of the food of the 
“spined tobacco-bug.'’ Among sweet po- 
tato insects, the tortoise-beetles, plume- 
moths, and saw-flies are all found on wild 
morning glory, often before the sweet po- 
tato plants are set out. The larval stage 
of most of our common flea-beetles is not 
passed on the food plant of the adult, but 
the larvae are found on the roots of the 
common nightshade and Jamestown weed. 
Sometimes the larvae of the secund or 
third brood become so abundant that they 
attack the roots of the food plant of the 
beetle, but then rarely do serious damage. 
Among such may be mentioned the po- 
tao flea-beetle (Epitrix cucumeris), tobac- 
co flea-beetle (E. parvula), sweet potato 
flea-beetle (Chaetocuema confinis), and 














many others. In the early spring cut- 
worms feed on all manner of weeds and 
rank vegetation before the garden crops 
are set out, and if these can be kept down 
they may be very effectually starved out. 
In this connection “volunteer” plants 
might be classed as weeds, for they often 
bear the same relation to injurious in- 
sects. The volunteer wheat which springs 
up in late summer, for instance, serves to 
carry over the Hessian fly till the winter 
wheat appears in the fall. Were it not for 
these volunteer plants large numbers of 
the files would be unable to find a suitable 
place to deposit their eggs, and the pest 
would be eftectually killed out between 
harvest an‘ fall. Another instance of the 
way volunteer crops foster insect pests 
occurs in the life history of the cotton boll 
weevil, which first attacks the volunteer 


plants which spring up in old cotton- 
fields in early spring, and becomes so 
numerous upon them that when the miain 


crop comes in, a perfect horde of weevils 
Sweep down upon it from these volunteer 
plants. 

In all of these cases, which are but 1 





very few of a large number, these insects 
could be largely controlled by ke 
which form 


ping 


these plants their notural 


food cut down entirely. 


larvae, or would be unable to find a suit- 
able place to deposit their eggs, and would 
die without progeny. 

But were the careful destruction of 
plants practiced but by an individual 
farmer he would meet with but little en- 
couragement as regards its lessening his 
insect enemies, for they would only 
grate over the fence to his lazy neigh- 
bor’s weed garden, and then come back 
to destroy his carefully cultivated cop. 
To be of any real benefit all the farmers 
of a community or several adjoining one 
another should exercise all possible care 
as to the destruction of weeds, as well 
as other methods of farm practice against 
insects, and in this way their losses from 
these pests will be greatly lessened at but 
a slight expense. 


mi- 


THE NEW CARDINAL RASPBERRY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In the spring 
of ‘9 two plants of the new Cardinal 
raspberry were purchased at the seem- 
ingly high price of $. I now consider 
that the price paid for those two plants 
was cheaper than all the varieties pre- 
viously introduced. would have been as a 
gift. In health, vigor and productiveness 
I cannot imagine an improvement upon 
it. Berries are large, firm, with quality 
equal to that of Columbian; and last, but 
by no means least, the plant is as hardy 
as an oak. 

The plants referred to above are grown 
alongside all other varieties of recent 
introduction, and it is so much superior to 
the rest that there is simply no 
parison. 

Although it is an upright, sturdy grow- 
er, the bushes are so heavily loaded that 
some of the branches are bent to the 
ground with their weight of luscious fruit. 
I recommend the new Cardinal to RU- 
RAL WORLD readers with every assur- 
ance of satisfaction. 

Alton, Ill. EDWIN H. 


BERRY PICKERS ON STRIKE. 


com- 


RIEHL. 





Anna, Ill., June 25.—The berry pickers 
on C. M. Miller's fruit farm went out on a 
strike this morning, and the rioting and 
threats have made it necessary to sum- 
mon an extra number of policemen. Mr. 
Miller owns the largest fruit farm here. 
He ships a carload of blackberries and 
raspberries each day during the height 
of the berry season. 

Growers agreed to reduce the price of 
picking this season from 2 cents to 1% 
cents a quart. The men to-day demanded 


2 cents and it was refused. Thirty of 
them struck and endeavored to prevent 
the other men and women from picking. 
They say they will try to keep any pick- 
ers from entering the patches to-morrow 
morning. The presence of the special po- 
licemen to-night had a quieting effect. 
The farm is within the city limits. 


The Rpiary. 


BEE POISON AND STING.—The work- 
ers and queen are supplied with a weapon 
which they use infrequently, for without 
this it would be impossible to protect their 
hard-earned stores from their many ene- 
mies, says an exchange. When a honey 
bee inserts her sting, she deposits a tiny 
drop of formic acid. It is this which 
causes the intense pain and swelling. Bee 
poison has considerable antiseptic proper- 
ties and is known as a cure for rheuma- 
tism and gout. It is this ingredient which 
preserves honey indefinitely. 














POINTS IN HANDLING BEES. 





Before opening a hive send in a few 
puffs of smoke at the entrance to alarm 
them and they will immediately rush for 
the combs and fill themselves with honey, 
writes F. G. Herman in the “N. E, 
Homestead."" After smoking them, it is 
well to wait a minute or two, that they 
may gorge themselves. The cover can 
then be lifted off and a little more smoke 
blown in on top of the frames and the 


bees will adhere nicely to the combs. 
With screw driver or tack puller, the di- 
vision board can be removed and the 
combs pried apart and one by one ex- 
amined without any danger of being 
stung. 

A beehive should not be pulled apart 


every few days through mere curiosity, 
but should be examined occasionally to 
ascertain the needs and condition of the 
colony. If the colony is weak, it can be 
strengthened by adding a frame or two of 
sealed brood taken from some other col- 
ony strong enough to spare it. It is well 
to select one kind of hive and frame, so 
that all the furniture of the hives will be 
interchangeable and not have two or three 
kinds of hives in the apiary. Bees should 
always be handled very gently. They 
seem to dislike quick, jerky movements. 
In early spring, or in autumn when the 
days are cool, it is prudent not to open 
the hives until near midday, when the 
field bees will then be out gathering 
honey. On cloudy or rainy days, it is best 
not to open hives, for the field bees are 
then at home, and are cross. 
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AN UNFERTILE QUEEN. 


I have already told how the queen is 
raised and fertilized. If by any means 
she is not fertilized, she will lay eggs and 
these eggs will hatch, but they will only 
hatch drones and the swarm will svon per- 
ish, says F. W. Greene in Brookfield, Mo., 
“Gazette."" Working bees will, when a 
colony is queenless and has no brood to 
raise one, sometimes lay eggs and these 
eggs will hatch, but only hatch drones. 
The queen is called a drone layer and is 
worthless, the laying worker is calied a 
fertile worker. In this state of affairs 
what shall we do? If on examining your 
frames you find two to a dozen eggs in a 
cell and placed here and there the case 
is suspicious. Remember a fertile queen 
places one egg in the cell, that one in the 
center of the bottom, but may placy more 
than one if much crowded. Bearing this 
in mind, wait till the cells are capped 
over. This will tell the story. if the 
caps are flat or nearly so, they are worker 
bees and all is right except the queen 
needs more room. If the caps are raised 
up as though there was a shot placed ur- 
der them they are drones. Now look for 
the queen, and when found pinch off her 
head and give either a new queen or a 
frame of unsealed brood and eggs, and 
the swarm will soon raise a queen. If 


there is no queen you have a fertile work- 
er, and unless the swarm is an extra one 
it will not pay to fool with it. But you 


can do it in this way: Remove the hive 
to some distance, then remove six of the 
frames to a new hive, having first brushed 
all the bees off into the old hive, place 
this new hive on the old stand and give 
a caged queen, and when she is out and 
laying remove the remaining frames from 
the old hive, brush the bees off and put 
the frames with your queen. The way it 
works is this: The fertile worker consid- 
ers herself a queen and will not leave the 
hive; the bees fly out and return to the 
old stand and start in with the caged 
queen, the fertile worker finally dies in 
the old hive with her guard. This makes 
a good deal of work and as the bees some- 
times kill the queen, unless the swarm is 
an extra good one, it will not pay. 


SWARMING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first 
swarm of the season, in our apiary, was 
on June Mth. 

The nicest way to hive a swarm, clus- 
tered on a branch of a tree, is to saw off 
the branch, if this can be done, and carry 
it to a prepared hive, lay it down in front 
and gently direct the bees to the entrance 
with a little twig, or drive them in with a 
little smoke. But this way is seldom 
practicable, for few would like to ruin 
their beautiful trees in this way. 

HIVING BASKETS.—Years ago I pur- 
chased one of Manum’s hiving baskets, 
made of woven wire cloth. It can be used 
with or without attaching it to a long 
pole. When the cluster of bees is high, 
the iron rod that holds it is run into a 
socket in the end of the pole, and then it 
can be pushed under the cluster, and by 
jarring the branch the bees fall into it. If 
held in the place for a short time the bees 
in the air will gather upon it. When a 
swarm clusters low, a tin dishpan is nice 
to shake a swarm into, as the bees cannot 
run up the sides. Shake the swarm into 
it and cover with an apron. 

When a young queen persists in return- 
ing to the branch, put a little water in 
the pan, shake the bees around, and if 
her wings get wet she will remain in the 
hive. 

SWARMS DESERTING HIVES.—The 
old-time beekeepers used to wash out 
their bee gums with a fresh pail of water 
from the well with apple leaves in it. Bees 
like to enter a cool, sweet hive. If a 
hive is clean and has no bad smelling 
odors, a swarm will not refuse to enter 
it. Some apiarists make a practice of 
giving a swarm a comb of uncapped 
brood. It is one of the axioms of bee- 
keepers, that bees never desert uncapped 
brood. In the hurry and heat incident to 


swarming, it is not always convenient to 
do this. If a hive is clean and well shuad- 
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testimonials and special 
prices direct from manu- 
facturer to farmer ;address 
Minneapolis Grain Clean- 
er Co., office 222 So. Third 
St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ed after the bees enter it, they seldom 
desert it. We hived a swarm and placed 
it in the shade of a tree. The next morn- 
ing was very hot and the sun shone uncer 
the tree upon the hive. The bees came 
out and without as much as saying by 
your leave, and without clustering went 
off. Another time I hived a swarm three 
times, and day after day it came out 
and clustered. This grew monotonous, 
and the third time we took another hive 
and the bees remained. On examining 
the hive (which was a new one) for the 
cause of their discontent, we ascertained 
that the entrance was very small and 
they had not sufficient ventilation. 
PREVENTING AFPTERSWARMS.— 
When a prime or first swarm is hived, if 
the old hive is removed to one side and 
the swarm put upon its stand, all the field 
bees will enter with the swarm. The old 
hive should have its entrance turned 
away from the swarm at first, but in a 
few days commence gradually to turn it 
around until they stand sidé by side. In 
eight or ten days remove the hive to a 
new stand, In this way the field bees re- 
main with the swarm, which will be 
strong, for storing surplus, and the old 


one weakened, so it will not swarm, but 

be strong for storing surplus and winter- 
ng. MRS. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria Co., Ill. 
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Live Stock. 


Paso, Ill. 





Aug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, El 
Poland-Chinas. 

Aug. 21.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Il. 
land-Chinas. 

Sept. 4—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smithton, 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas. 
p. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. | ei & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Hereford 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Horses. 


Po- 


New Holland, Il! 


Shorthorns, Des 


Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, III. 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. _ Hart, Edenburg, lll. Po- 
land-Chin: 


Gct. 1.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O. 


. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, 


Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 

Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec, 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 


—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Mo. 


Hedrick, 
Edenburg, Ill. 


Paullina, Ia. 


horns. 
March 65, 1901. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, 





| 
DOESN’T RAISE VALUE OF STEERS. 


The hardest fight made against the 
Grout Bill in Congress was made by the 
packing houses in the name of the cattle 
raisers of the United States. They insist- 
ed that the forbidding of the coloring of 
oleomargarine to resemble butter would 
kill the business and thereby destroy a 
market for beef fat which would cause a 
depreciation of from $2 to $4 per head on 
cattle marketed in this country. 

These oleomargarine people never quot- 
ed statistics or authorities to prove this. 
They simply asserted it and let it go at 
that. 

Now let us look into this matter. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Agricultural 
Department of the United States there 
were slaughtered at 45 points under gov- 
ernment inspection 4,600,000 head of cattle 
during 1899. Enough were slaughtered at 
outside uninspected points to bring the 
total up to 5,000,000 head as a low esti- 
mate. 

The statement of Secretary Gage of the 
Treasury Department shows that there 
were used in the oleomargarine produced 
in this country last year 24,491,769 Ibs. vleo 
oil, which is made from beef fat. This 
means a fraction less than five pounds of 
fat from each animal, or to be specific, 4.99 


lbs. At its value the past year this fat | 
would be worth 9c per Ib., or 45c. As tal- 
low it is worth 6c per Ib., or 30c. Sell the | 


fat for soap (for which there is always 
unlimited demand) instead of for bogus 
butter, and it would only mean a differ- 
ence of lic a head for steers—so small an 
amount as not to be appreciable, when it 
is considered that it costs one or two 
cents a pound to produce the oleo oil 
which does not go to the farmer. 

This country last year produced 166,000,- 
000 Ibs. of oleo oil, of which 142,000,000 were 
exported. If the oleomargarine business 
were dead in this country the export trade 
would easily take the entire amount pro- 
duced. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the man- 
ufacture of oleomargarine in this country 
is of no practical value whatever to the 
live stock interests. 


THE SHORTHORN MERITS 
LARITY. 





POPU- 


An address by Capt. Chas. E. Leonard, 
President of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, before the Central 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

Popularity, as here used, refers to mer- 
it. Public favor, when acquired by any 
other way than true or intrinsic value, is 
of little worth. It is often obtained by 
other means, and in such cases it is only 
temporary in duration. If the length of 
time the Shorthorns have been bred with 
painstaking care and judgment, is any 
evidence of their popularity, then they are 
justly entitled to the enviable position 
they hold among all beef breeds. 

For more than two hundred years the 
best minds have been developing this 
grand breed of cattle, and so thoroughly 
have they succeeded that all recognize the 
model Shorthorn as the best type of beef 
animal and the highest compliment that 
can be paid the best of other beef breeds 
is to say that they resemble the Short- 
horn. 

Judged by the standard of value, the 
Shorthorn is without a competitor. Five, 
ten, fifteen and twenty thousand dollars 
have been no unusual prices, and as high 
as $40,000 has been paid for a single ani- 
mal, and the present rapid increase in de- 
mand and prices warrants the belief that 
history will repeat itself at no distant day. 
Shorthorns were never so popular as to- 
day and are being more sought after than 
ever before. The corn-growing and blue- 
grass portions of the Mississippi valley 
were pre-empted by them many years 

*ago, and here they have held almost un- 
disputed sway ever since, as evidenced by 
the great numbers and excellent quality 
of these and their grades, marketed year- 
ly from this section. 

The breeding grounds of the South and 
West are crying out for more milk, that 
they may increase the size of their calves 
and quality of the beef. They no longer 
mature their calves, but sell them at six 
months of age to go north for develop- 
ment, therefore the increased demand for 
this breed which makes the best animal 
at the earliest age. 

The cow is the most useful of all do- 
mestic animals—she is indispensable to 
the comfort and well-being of man, and 
without her the highest type of manhood 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is cau: by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have 
a@ rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to 
its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 


faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by a Catarrh 
Cure. Send for Saas 

J. CHEN 


F. — co. 5. Toledo, oO. 
Sold b Druggists, Tc 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





would be undeveloped. The greatest con- 
sumers of her products rule the world— 
and the better the products the more ad- 
vanced the civilization—evidenced by the 
United States and Great Britain, the 
| greatest consumers of her products in the 
world. 

| Without controversy, the breed that has 
longest been tested and most successfully 
combated all competitors, in her various 
is entitled to lasting popularity. 
The time allotted me is too short to enum- 
erate the prizes awarded Shorthorns over 
all other breeds, in both beef and dairy 
contests. Statistics of the great shows, 
both in England and our country, in breed 
contests, would add greatly to the public 


products, 


favor of these world-wide sought-after 
cattle. As a combined animal, she has no 
rival. She has successfully competed 
with all other breeds under the various 
tests man's ingenuity has devised. She 


has made the greatest gain in the feed 
lot, the most and best net meat, the best 
and greatest flow of milk, best suited to 
commercial purposes and is wonderfully 
adapted to all the vicissitudes of climate. 
She flourishes in the frigid zone of the 
North, as well as in the sunny clime of 
the South. Weighed in the balance as you 
please, the Shorthorn has never been 
found wanting. 

As to the number of Shorthorn cattle in 
comparison with the other breeds, the 
story is soon told and is no less favor- 


able. The following statistics are from 
the various herd-books of the United 
States and Canada, and include all regis- 


1900: 


trations up to January 1, 
Galloways 
Angus 
Herefords 





Total of these breeds.......... 158,515 
Shorthorns 469,851 
These figures show that the Shorthorns 


are almost three to one compared with 
the three above breeds—probably a very 
good comparison as their relative value— 
certainly it shows conclusively the favor 
in which they are held by the general pub- 
lic. 

Ne Shorthorn man should ever become 
discouraged; he is in good company and 
has plenty of it, and does not have to 
whistle to keep up his courage. He should 
strive to breed the best cattle his judg- 
ment dictates. Try to be a Bates, a Booth, 
a Renick or a Cruickshank yourself; have 
a little individuality, and don’t use the 
culls of any family or of any man’s breed- 
ing. Be assured that weeds will produce 
weeds, and merit, coupled with any line 
|} of good breeding, will win out. It has 
ever been the case that unwise imitators 
of a wise benefactor have torn down more 
rapidly than he builded up, and have 
| brought reproach both upon producer and 
produce. 

Having said this much in favor of Short- 
horns, and believing, as I do, that they 
are the best all-around cattle known to 
man, I would not so much as raise my lit- 
tle finger in detraction or utter one word 
derogatory of the other breeds—be they 
for beef or milk. The object of the breed- 
ers of all improved cattle should be, not 
| to Wage war on competing breeds, but 
unitedly to carry on a relentless warfare 
on the scrub. He is a nuisance that should 
| not be tolerated in this enlightened age. 
|The guns of all intelligent breeders are 
| now turned against him; he is on the run 
in our country, and after a few more | 
years of vigorous pursuit will have “gone | 
where the woodbine twineth.”’ 

When the searchlight of progress re- 
veals no more scrubs, then will come the 
test of the survival of the fittest, and the 
predictions of our distinguished breeder, 
Colonel W. A. Harris, will then be veri- 
fied: ‘Rival breeds may come and go, the 
recipients of a short-lived public fancy, 
but the Shorthorn goes on forever.” 





CONCERNING BLACKLEG. 





Its Cause and How to Protect Against It. 





Of all animal diseases in the United 
States blackleg ranks second only to hog 
cholera in widespread distribution and 
fatal character. From Minnesota to Tex- 
as, from the banks of the Mississippi to 
the slopes of the Sierras, not a ranchman 
but can tell of herds decimated or de- 
stroyed by its fierce onset. Nor does 
blackleg show any present signs of abate- 
ment. A decade ago it had scarce been 
heard of by our cattlemen, while now that 
man is esteemed fortunate, in the West, 
who does not know by all too bitter ex- 
perience of its dread reality. 

Accurate statistics as to the destruction 
caused by blackleg are not easily to be 
had, but it may be conservatively esti- 
mated that 2 per cent of all cattle in the 
United States perish of it annually. In 
round numbers there are 42,000,000 cattle 
in this country, of an approximate value 
of $1,000,000,000. Taking 2 per cent of this 
sum we find that $20,000,000 is the tribute 
yearly levied by blackleg on our cattle in- 
dustry! Appalling these figures certainly 
are, yet it is probable that they under- 
state the truth, for, in its choice of vic- 
tims, blackleg is a- veritable Minotaur— 
high grade cattle being most ptible 


unfamiliar to us as is bubonic plague to- 
day, and that now hardly a state west of 
the Mississippi but pays over a million 
dollars per annum as the price of its rav- 
ages, we may well contemplate the future 
with alarm. What has been the history 
of blackleg in time past will assuredly be 
its course in time to come, unless meas- 
ures be adopted which shall effectually | 
arrest its spread. Fortunately, such | 
measures are within the reach of all in| 
the shape of a preventive vaccine. Early 
in the eighties, certain French investigat- 
ors, notably Arloing, Cornevin and Thom- 
as, realizing the menacing character of 
blackleg, set themselves the task of evad- 





| very excellent quality, and their biological 


ing it. Given the bacterial nature of the 
; disease, they argued that any attenua- 
| tion (weakening) of the micro-organism 
| producing it, would mean a con-comitant 
| modification in the character of the mal- 
jady. The result of their investigations 
| Was the preparation of a blackleg vaccine | 
| which numberless experiments have prov- 
| en certainly and invariably protective, for | 
| blackleg, though incurable in nature and | 
| disastrous in effect, is surprisingly easy 
| to prevent. The action of blackleg vac- | 
prsen may be compared to that of vaccina- 
tion in smallpox, where a petty case of 
vaccinia confers immunity against a pos- 
sibly mortal attack of variola. Animals 
inoculated with blackleg vaccine are 
taken with a form of the disease so mild 
as to be inappreciable save by a slight and 
ephemera! rise in their temperature, and 
| after recovery they enjoy what is prac- 
tically a life-long immunity to blackleg. 
The full effect of vaccination is not se- 
cured until nearly a week after the in- 
oculation, and should vaccinated cattle be 
exposed to blackleg within that time, it is 
| Possible that they may contract it. By 
| the end of seven days, however, the vac- 
cine has accomplished its protective de- 
sign, and the immunity of the treated 
animals is perfect. 

THE COST of vaccination is so insig- 
nificant, the infection it opposes so de- 
structive, and the protection it offers so 
complete, that he is a rash cattleman 
who neglects to avail himself of its as- 
sistance. Time and again when blackleg 
has been raging in a locality and well- 
nigh all means to efface it have been ex- 
hausted in vain, vaccination has been re- 
sorted to with most marvelous success. 
Not only would the vaccinated animals 
escape accidental contagion, but when 
freely pastured with infected herds they 
would develop no signs of disease. 

We have no doubt if our readers will 
write to Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., at 
Detroit, Mich., or any of their branch 
houses, but what they will cheerfully send 
printed matter on the subject of black- 
leg vaccination. This enterprising con- 
cern manufactures blackleg vaccine of a 





and pharmaceutical laboratories are the 
largest in the world. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
At Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. 








(Continued from Page 1.) 
LIVE STOCK.—In the Live Stock De- 
partment, the idea uppermost in the 
minds of the managers, is to make it dis- 








tinctively educational. With this idea in 
mind, every breed of animals that has at- | 
tained any recognition or degree of prom- 
inence in this country, will be given prop- 
er representation in the classification. 
| This is true with regard to cattle, sheep, 
| swine, poultry, pet stock and dogs. Lib- 
|eral cash prizes and diplomas have been 
arranged for in all of these various class- 
| €s, and in the majority of instances med- 
|als will be given as sweepstakes. Special 
cash premiums or trophies will be offered 
by the various breeders’ associations, in 
order that the representatives of their 
particular breeds will make an extra ef- 
fort to have their exhibit as complete as 
possible. The greatest care will be exer- 
cised in selecting judges in order that the 
awarding of premiums will be made only 
by men eminent in breeding circles, and 
of unquestionable ability and integrity. 
Besides the cattle exhibit there will be 
held a Dairy Test, in which it is hoped all 
of the various dairy breeds will be fully 
represented. It is proposed that this test 
shall be conducted entirely on economic 
lines, and the animals producing the larg- 
est net profit of butter fat, determined by 
the Babcock test, will be awarded prizes. 
The purpose of this test shall be to en- 
lighten every dairyman in the country re- 
garding the ability of these breeds to 
produce the most butter fat and other | 
milk solids, at the least cost. Just as few 
rules as will be necessary to govern this 
test without technical complications will 
be adopted, and it is expected as the re- 
sult, that the practical demonstration of 
cheap production may be far reaching 
and beneficial to all concerned. 

The exhibit of dairy products will be 
one of the features of the Exposition, 
which will be particularly gratifying not 
only to men engaged in the manufacture 
of butter and cheese products, but to the 
consumer as well. A separate building 

quipped with the most modern refriger- 











to its attack. 

THE CAUSE.—A word here as to the 
causation of the disease: Blackleg is in- 
duced by a germ known as the Bacillus of 
Symptomatic Anthrax (the technical 
name of blackleg), which, when intro- 
duced into the blood of a susceptible ani- 
mal multiplies with astonishing rapidity, 
producing the characteristic disease. Cat- 
tle may become infected through wounds, 
or even slight abrasions of the skin, or, 
more seldom, by the ingestion of large 
quantities of germ-laden food. Unfortu- 
nately, the blackleg bacilli are only too 
abundantly distributed in nature. When- 
ever an animal dies of the disease, its 
carcass, lying in the open, becomes a 
focus of infection for a radius of miles 
about. Minute dust-like particles of its 
meat, containing perchance myriads of 
germs, are wafted by the wind to adja- 
cent pastures, there to breed disease 
afresh. Thus it will be-seen how a single 
case of blackleg may infect an entire 
neighborhood; how a local outbreak may 
mean an infected district; and how an 
infected district may lead to a national 
epidemic. Nor can the farmer ever range 
his cattle in security over fields once oc- 
cupied by infected herds, since such fields 
being tainted, first, with the germ con- 
taining excreta of the sick animals, and 
later, with their infected bodies, consti- 
tute standing menaces to all cattle which 
may enter them for years. The blackleg 
bacilli are singularly well-fitted to with- 
stand ordinary atmospheric conditions, 
so much so that they are said to have 
been found alive and virulent in soil, in- 
fected seven years previously. 

THE CURE.—When we consider . the 
manifold ways in which blackleg may be 
disseminated, and when we bear in mind 
that once an animal be attacked certain 
death is the outcome; when we remem- 
ber, too, that 20 years ago blackleg was as 








ating facilities will be constructed for the 
accommodation of this exhibit, and every 
precaution will be taken to have that 
complete in every detail. The various 
dairy states and Canada will be repre- 
sented by their choicest products. This 
feature of the exhibit even at this early 
date is exciting more than ordinary inter- | 
est. 

In regard to the horseshow, aside from 
a proper recognition of all breeding class- 
es, it is hoped to have an exhibition of the 
classes of horses of which every Ameri- 
can is so proud, viz., the thoroughbreds, 
trotters, drivers and coacher horses, and 
in these classes a special feature will be 
many fine turnouts, such as singles, car- 
riage horses, tandems, four-in-hands and 
an exhibition of saddle horses, etc. 

Concerning the exhibit of sheep and 
swine, we are already in receipt of several 
letters from the different sheep and swine 
breeding associations, assuring us of one 
of the largest exhibit in this class that 
has ever been brought together in this 
country. Several new breeds of sheep 
and swine will be given recognition in the 
premium list, with a view to developing 
and bringing out the special features and 
characteristics of these breeds. 

The poultry exhibit, if present indica- 
tions are reliable, will be the finest ever 
seen. Arrangements are being made for 
the accommodation of thousands of birds, 
and we have the assurance from nearly 
all of the poultry associations that it is 
the intention of the breeders to make this 
one of the largest poultry shows ever 
brought together at an Exposition. The 
pet stock will form no insignificant part 
of this display, and all admirers of pets 
will be well repaid in visiting this divis- 
ion. 

As to the bench show, it is expected that 
the finest specimens from American and 
Canadian kennels will be on exhibition. 





| FINISHING 











Perhaps in no line of breeding has the 
skill of America been more manifest than 
in the line of producing dogs that are 
famous the world cver, and to al! inter- 
ested in this, probebly the grandest op- 
portunity ever offered for comparison of 
high merit will be afforded by the Expo- 
sition. 

The stadium wil! be utilized for the ex- 
hibition and display of live stock. This is 
a large structure, something after the 
fashion of the old Grecian amphitheater, 
with a seating capscity for 25,000 people, 
in which the varbus animals will be 
taken to receive their honors at the hands 
of the judges. 

Mr. F. A. Converse, of Woodville, Jef- 
ferson Co., N. Y., is Superintendent of 
Live Stock, Dairy and Agriculture, and 
he informs us that the latch string in his 
office, 735 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., 


jis always on the outside, and those who 


cannot call on him at his office, he hopes 
to shake hands with at the Exposition in 
1901. 


BEEF CATTLE 


MARKET. 


FOR 





Perhaps on general principles twelve 
to twenty-four months is long enough to 
keep a steer profitebly, says W. T. Taylor 
in “Farm and Home.” As the value of 
beef cattle of the same quality varies con- 
siderably during each year a well kept, 
fleshy, yearling st2er or heifer will yield 
a much larger amount of money to the 
owner at that age than the same would 
months afterward with its increased 
growth. Hence the advantage of keeping 
stock all the time in condition, ready to 
take advantage of these varying circum- 
stances. This cannot be done if we at- 
tempt to follow the ancient custom of 
growing before fattening and finishing 
our cattle for the market. 

Rich and strong grain need not neces- 
sarily be fed in quantities that would be 
detrimental to later growth should we de 
cide to carry our cattle beyond the two- 
year limit, and at the same time enough 
can be fed to have them ready and desir- 
able to the slaughierer and perfectly sat- 
isfactory to the consumer. When the 
market price and cther circumstances de- 
mand longer feeding careful and judi- 
cious precautions in selecting stock will 
insure a continued growth and improve- 
ment to repay all the food and care we 
bestow, although we may safely calculate 
that less gain, as a rule, will come as 
greater age is attained. But as an offset 
to this loss, there is generally a better de- 
mand and advanced price for the more 
matured steer than there is for one of less 
age and feeding. 

The final effort in fattening for the mar- 
ket need or ought not to occupy a great 
length of time. If the steer has had such 
attention as to insure the proper and 
steady developmen: we are seeking and 
such condition of flesh has been secured 
as to be in fair cordition for the butcher 
at any time, and an additional season of 
fattening is desired, 100 to 150 days is long 
enough. Give during this time, or as soon 
during this period as we have brought our 
cattle safely to the point, all the grain of 
any kind that is available that they will 
consume and alfalfa or other similar feed 
with the grain. The best plan in my ex- 
perience when winter feeding is to place 


| the grain in a suitable position and allow 


constant access to it. 

This plan requires less labor and the 
food is then partaken at such times as 
the appetite demands it, in such quantity 
as nature indicates. Minute details of 
any particular method or fancy scheme 
of feeding I have purposely avoided, for 
each breeder must supply them by intelli- 
gent attention. Every animal disposed of 
in a thin-fleshed condition is at a loss to 
the producer, while by well-managed work 
in increasing growth and quality it would 
insure a profit. Then there will be more 
even distribution of fat and a great im- 
provement in quality. 


FARMERS FEEDING MORE GRAIN. 





The stock industry is of late years re- 
ceiving special attention. It is conced- 
ed that feeding grain is more profitable 
than hauling it to market, so farmers are 
raising stock enough to feed their grain 
to, hence the stock industry has attained 
a higher degree of excellence than ever 
before known, says the ‘Prairie Farmer.” 
The different breeds of cattle seem to in- 
crease every year and the individuality of 
|}each breed becomes stronger; they all 
have a particular feature or have some 
development which gives them their rank. 
My experience has been with the Durham 
cattle and there is no question but that 
they are good, all round cattle for farm- 
ers to raise in a country that has a ca- 
pacity for dairy cattle. It has been said 
that it is impossible to get a cow that is 
profitable for the dairy and one that will 
also make a good beef animal. It may be 
truthfully said that you cannot find a 
typical dairy cow and a typical beef cow 
combined, but you may find a cow that is 
profitable for the dairy and yet be suit- 
able for the market. I know of no breed 
of cattle that comes nearer this double 
purpose than the Durhams. They give a 
reasonably large flow of milk and have a 
frame sufficiently large to meet the re- 
quirements of the market. It is a mys- 
tery why more farmers do not breed pure- 
bred stock. The first cost may be more 
than for native cattle, but the influence 
each has on the market, and the differ- 
ence in the feeding qualities, are highly 
in favor of the pure-breds. There is no 
question as to the profitableness of stock- 
raising and a farm should have on it all 
the stock that can be fed properly and the 
best is none too good. In a country where 
there is a demand for dairy products a 
class of cattle should be kept that will 
yield those products and yet have some 
of the beef qualities, and in localities 
where there is no demand for the dairy 
product a class with the beef qualities 
largely developed should be kept. Suita- 
ble arrangements should be made for 
keeping hogs with them. The question of 
agriculture is no longer the simple matter 
it used to be, but is as complicated as any 
business question. It takes as much 
thought and study to be a first-class 
farmer as it does to be successful in any 
other line of business. It also requires a 
vast amount of experience. It seems as 
though a farmer is not qualified to handle 
these questions properly until he has 
reached an age which entitles him to re- 
tirement. It takes actual experience to 
learn.how to feed a steer or cow. We oft- 
en feed the cows, calves and feeders the 
same kind of rations until we find to our 
surprise that there;ia~a difference. Our 
cows may be spoiled for a sea- 
son, our calves do not develop rightly and 
our lesson may have cost us a good round 
sum. The cattle industry has back of it 
years and years of experience, until it is 
no longer an experiment. It was created 





by the demand and now every demand can 


be fuliy canates. A demand for the dif- 
ferent breeds brought them into being and 
the industry has reached almost} a state 
of perfection so far as demand is con- 
cerned. 


HEREFORD CATTLE PROJECT. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 27.—Hereford 
cattle breeders propose an invasion of 
Mexico with their cattle, satisfied that in 
the State of Chihuahua, at least, there 
will be an active demand for pure-bred 
stock. To this end an organization, known 
as the Mexican Hereford Breeding and Im- 
porting Company, of Chihuahua, Mex., 
has been formed, with these stockhold- 
ers: Kirk B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo.; 
Scott & Marsh, Belton, Mo.; George Tug- 
gle, Kansas City, Mo.; Garnett & Mat- 
thews, Durgen, Mo.; Proctor & Son, Mon- 
roe City, Mo.; T. C. Sawyer, Lexington, 
Mo.; W. 8. Vannatta & Son, Fowler, Ind.; 
Thomas Mortimer, Madison, Neb.; A. B. 
Hulit, Jr., Chihuahua, Mex.; C. N. Corn- 
stock, Albany, Mo.; Cornish & Patten, 
Osborne, Mo.; Shadeland Stock Company, 





Lafayette, Ind.; M. Holderman, Chetopa, 
Kan.; Frank Rockefeller, Cleveland, 0.; 
C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan.; F. G. Ox- 


sheer, Fort Worth, Tex.; Egger Hereford 
Cattle Company, Appleton City, Mo.; J. 
D. Hattseller, East Lynne, Mo.; Frank 
Hastings, Kansas City, Mo.; J. M. Cur- 
tice, Kansas City, Mo.; James E. Logan, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. Beckwith, Mount 
Pleasant, Ia.; W. W. Gray, Fayette, Mo.; 
R. G. Ranney, Little York, Ill; Frank 
Gudgell, Independence, Mo. 

The officers of the company are: J. M. 


Curtice, president; D. F. Cornish, vice 
president; Charles Gudgell, secretary and 
treasurer, and A. B. Hulit, Jr., general 


manager. Mr. Hulit resides at Chihuahua. 
The company has rented a ranch near 
Chihuahua, where a number of Hereford 
cattle will be kept. Last night two car 
loads were shipped over the Santa Fe, 
and in a few days it is expected that three 
more car loads will be shipped to Chihua- 
hua 


A TEXAS SALE OF HEREFORDS. 





ant sale of Herefords took place here to- 
day, thirty-five blooded animals of the 
Gordon Hereford herd of Weatherford 
being disposed of to different stockmen 
throughout the state. The highest price 
paid was $1,115. The total sales amounted 
to nearly $15,000. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Keport Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during week ending June 30 
were 11,271 cattle, 25,492 hogs and 12,741 
sheep, against 9,973 cattle, 21,075 hogs and 
17,420 sheep received during previous week, 
an increase of 1,298 cattle, an increase of 
4,417 hogs, and a decrease of 4,679 sheep. 
Compared with the corresponding week 
a year ago cattle show an increase of 1,500 
head, hogs a decrease of 14,400 head and 
sheep a decrease of 10,300 head. 
CATTLE—Receipts at the four principal 
markets were 107,000, against 113,000 last 
week and 106,000 a year ago. Quality in the 
native division only fair. There were not 
nearly as many fair to good on sale as 
during past two or three weeks. The de- 
sirable handy weight dressed beef steers 
sold steady to strong each day, and the 
week closed about l0c per cwt. higher 
than last. This includes the middle 
weight cattle, which are in strongest de- 
mand. There were no fancy or choice on 
sale, and but few good weights. Heavy 
weight cattle sold about the same as at 
the close last week. Medium grades of 
cows and canners, and fair to good grades 
about steady, while the best grades of 
cows and desirable weight butcher heifers 
sold steady to strong, and were about l0c 
per cwt. higher than last week. Strictly 
choice native stockers and feeders ruled 
about steady, and were in fair demand, 
very few on sale. Fair to good grades 
stockers show a decline of 20 to 30c per 
cwt. from the high time four or five weeks 
ago, and the inferior and common kinds 
were 40 to Tic per cwt. lower. The bull 
market was about steady compared with 
last week. Very best grades cows and 
calves ruled steady at advance quoted last 
week, medium and fair to good a shade 
lower, and common grades very slow sale. 
Best steers here this week, averaging 1,200 
to 1,400 Ibs., sold at $5.15 to $5.30. Best full 
load butcher heifers averaged 779 lbs. and 
sold at $4.75. 

Best native shipping and export steers, 
strictly fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., are quot- 
able at $5.50 to $5.75, choice export steers 
1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $5.25 to $5.45, good ship- 
ping and export steers 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. 
$5.10 to $5.30, fair to medium shipping 1,300 
to 1,450 Ibs. steers $4.50 to $4.90. Bulk of 
native beef steers averaging 1,300 lbs. and 
upwards were only fair qualty, and sold 
at $5.00 to $5.30. Dressed beef and butcher 
steers, 1,200 to 1,590 Ibs., full range, $4.85 to 
$5.30, bulk $5.00 to $5.25; 1,000 to 1,190 lbs. 
$4.50 to $5.25, bulk $4.90 to $5.10; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 Ibs. $3.75 to $4.80, 
$4.35 to $4.85. Stockers and feeders, fair 
to choice 800 Ibs. and upwards $4.00 to 
$5.00, bulk $4.25 to $4.70; common to choice 
stockers $2.85 to $5.00, bulk $3.60 to $4.25; 
stock heifers $2.50 to $4.10, bulk $3.00 to 
$3.40. Fancy native beef heifers $4.75 to 
$5.10, very few on sale. Choice native heif- 
ers $4.50 to $4.75. Good native cows and 
heifers $3.60 to $4.35; medium cows $2.85 to 
$3.50; fair $2.50 to $2.75; inferior, light and 
old cannnig cows $1.50 to $2.50. Bulk of 
the Southwest cows $2.60 to $3.25, bulk all 
cows $2.85 to $3.75. Veal calves full range 
$4.00 to $6.75, bulk $5.50 to $6.50; heretics 
and yearlings $3.25 to $4.00, bulk $3.50 to 
$3.90. Bulls full range $2.75 to $4.00, bulk 
$3.25 to $3.50; stock bulls $2.75 to $4.50, bulk 
$3.00 to $3.40. Milkers and springers full 
range $20.00 to $50.00 per cow and calf, bulk 
$30.00 to $37.50. Very best grades springers 
$3.50 to $3.75 per cwt., fair to good $3.00 to 
$3.25. 

Receipts inthe quarantine division for the 
week amounted to 260 cars, showing an in- 
crease of about 20 cars compared with 
last week. The steer market figures about 
10c per cwt. higher than the close of last 
week. Quality of the cattle in the southern 
division about the same, bulk being grass 
cattle. Cows and bulls, also veal calves, 
remain about steady compared with the 
decline quoted in our last letter. Best 
cattle in the quarantine division sold dur- 
ing the week at $4.55 per cwt., and aver- 
aged 1,047 Ibs. Fed steers 800 to 1,300 Ibs. 
sold at $4.25 to $5.00. Grass steers 600 to 
1,075 Ibs. sold at $3.00 to $4.55, bulk $3.50 to 
$4.10; 900 to 1,100 Ibs. $3.75 to $4.55, bulk 
$4.00 to $4.25; cows and heifers: $2.75 to 
$8.75, bulk $2.00 to $3.40; bulls $2.75 to $3.30; 
stags and oxen $3.00 to $4.30; calves $7.00 to 
$10.00 per head; yearlings $2.75 to $3.50 per 
ewt. 

HOGS—We have had a light run of hogs 





Fort Worth, Tex., June 27.—An import- | 





Baro’ m Theentale 123,000; Dark Roan 0 
bulls t by Baron Th: and out of pee 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Cal) on or 


|SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Apel 0. ae or will trade him for heifers. Aiso 
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and Secret, these strains 
SESJRETY goon inthe foe 








Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as- 
sisted by WaterloojDuke of Coda, 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads our} herg 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Seoteh topped cows of:the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 


prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 








Cruickshank cows. . 
—sired by Imp. Raine n Hero tof mp. 
Lady by 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Special offering, } lo sone oot nog Ol ae Zesctios a 
males. The grea 

Golden ‘Thiele bit 

bampion of England. "This blood made Oe aa fam 


the State one 
‘users in ournian, note hi t4.~ 
26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


‘ABNED, “VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo, 


re Godo: 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Call on or addres: 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


land. 


jee best blest in America and 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 





©. @. ENOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C. T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKGE, Asst. den’! Magr. 











is a Cruickshank Oran 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
aR 





t+) 
ers not related to bulls. Address, 


. Also a few choice heif- 


ne 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, uO, 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine’”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


um BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U.S 


Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, cnicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


. and Canada during the last 5 years, 








BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ' 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godo he a 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young ‘stook of Doth sex for sale. vot ~Sg9 Seuten aod 


. M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
BLACKWATER 
© County, Mo. 





fiison. Mitivalevineton 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


Duke of Hazelhurst 11th, 123062 and Wooddale Victor 128017 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


39 S Sowing Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, f 1 
. Rose of Sharon, Princess, Braspletts and Goodness f satiios ond “tases ta Chet teak a 


families, and sired by Chief Bins 4th 
and see 
J. ¥. FINLEY, beochentiane, Mo. 





this week, and 
very irregular. 
10c higher. 


the market has been 
Monday, very light run, 
Tuesday, light receipts, 10 to 
lc lower. Wednesday, shade higher than 
Tuesday. Thursday, liberal run, fully 10 
to 15c higher. Friday, slow and 10c lower. 
Saturday opened about steady at Friday’s 
prices, but closed weak. Range of prices 
as follows: Butchers and packers $5.15 to 
$5.30. Yorkers and shippers $5.10 to $5.20, 
heavy pigs $5.00 to $5.15, light pigs $4.40 
to $4.80, rough heavies $4.25 to $4.75. 
SHEEP—Under heavy receipts Tuesday 
and Wednesday, and unfavorable advices 
from other points, market declined about 
50c per cwt. on lambs, and 25c on sheep. 
The balance of the week showed a steady 
market under moderate receipts. Stock- 
ers of good quality sold strong to lic per 
ewt. higher. Range of prices as follows: 
Best lambs $6.00 to $6.25, best sheep $4.25 to 
$4.35, best bucks $2.50 to $3.00, stockers $3.00 
to $3.75, cull lambs $3.50 to $4.00. 


KENTUCKIANS BUY MULES HERE. 





Some of the Animals Hail From the Blue 
Grass State Themselves. 





“It may seem a strange thing to you 
that Kentucky dealers should come to St. 
Louis to buy mules that were raised in 
our own state, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less,”’ said J. 8. Boyd, of Shelbyville, Ky., 
to a reporter. “I have been at the mule 
markets here in St. Louis all day picking 
out good 15 and 16-hand mules for my 
trade. Some of those I have bought were 
raised within thirty and sixty miles of 
Shelbyville. St. Louis dealers go up there 
and buy stock cheap enough to ship it 
down here to the market. In my case, at 
least, I find it profitable to come here and 
buy selected stuff and ship it back home. 
I hardly know how to explain it. 

“There may be truth in the assertion 
that the Sf Louis buyers know how to 


| pick their stuff, for it is a fact that what 


one dealer will cast aside another will 
pay a good price for. A large number of 
the Kentucky farmers in my neighbor- 
hood come here and buy mules, put them 
on their farms and prepare them for the 
market. Southern sugar men, iron and 
coal men find a great many mules in our 
section of the country. I have sold mules 
as high as $200. The prices run from $100 
up, and, as the demand is so strong, the 
market bids fair to keep high. Of course, 
the majority of the mules I buy are from 
the West, where they seem to be anxious 
to sell them before they are ‘ripe.’ It is 
something like the cattle trade in that re- 
spect."” With Mr. Boyd are J. M. Wake- 
field and son and T. R. Webber, all from 
Shelbyville. They buy mules by the car 
load. s ’ 


ONE HUNDRED HARVEST SCENES, 
ALL AROUND THE WORLD, is a most 
unique and attractive booklet of harvest 
farm scenes, which is being published and 
distributed by the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co. of Chicago. The scenes as 
portrayed are most interesting and in- 
structive, as from them one gets glimpses 
of farm life during harvesting in many 
countries. Time spent studying the pic- 
tures, when resting at the noon hour, will 
be profitable and enjoyable, as they will 
awaken thought and lead to instructive 
discussions. The pictures are artistic and 
have an educational value that is too fre- 
quently ignored. Send to the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Co., Michigan Ave. 
and Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., for one of 
these booklets. 





OO-FLY 


~ 0 ELIES, ies Th CKS, VERMIN for NOR SO SORES 
Pvevente Chatben and "and Koper Gatto ver, a 


ese dise: b: es ct ti 
ene duplicate 1 silos , a ae 
cent's worth saves 3 quarts of milk and much flesh. 
Don't wait till cows are dry and horses are poor. If 
yous Sgeler doce nes Sa9p it, send us 26 cents for sam- 
. ‘efan cows are not tect 
$HO0-FLY MFG. CO.,.1008 Fairmount bos" my, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, aan Brahma and 
Golden Se chickens. and eggs for 
sale. Call o dress 

J. ty LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLIS and extra 


fine stock. tar Your orders solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 








| meld FOLLED CATTLE 
blooded 








son 
and Black Abbotin service. J.P. VISSERING 
Box 13, Melville, ‘Dinos. (near St. Louis) 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, registered. A few choice heifers. 
Write to . E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon, ages LL. 8 family, at a bargain if taken 


soon, Call on or 
POWELL BROS., Ler’s SUMMIT, MO. 











20 SHORTHORN 
Tor fale, ie RN BULLS and HEIFERS 


crosses. 
For prices, ete.. 
W.H.H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 2d heads 
the herd. Leading families. For sale: Polaska 
, 6-year- = 1 herd header, also choice young 
bulls and femal Watson Bros., Judson, Sullivan 
Co 0., 3.7 T. Wa ATSON, Mer., BR. R. Sta. Harris, Mo 





E LONG BRANCH HERD OF SHORTHORNS 
bred and owned by 8. P EMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 
Seoteh lets. @-y Blossom. 


Butierdy “ . Sorts, V! q 

ju ere ybils, Autumn Saeees. Cupbearer 
id Bates, . Barringtons, WY AY Rose of 
fearon and 
Victoria Baro: m 105869 and 
only Nine Te Duke b bythe great Y: 

All reserv Teserved for my fall sale Nov. 15, 





Maple View Herd of Aberdeen Sire 
pga 2 Admiral of Estill 29510. A. 4 bulls 


and for sale 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston. nl 


AUCTIONEERS. 


JAS, W. W, SPARKS, ix Live Stock Marshall, Mo. ars 


le 
Soot and Sonny held ramon 











Ww WEST JONES. LENO WA, and 
=. M. JONES DAV! WVENPORT. IA, 


OWA 
Write none Claiming dates. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we’! as fruit cul- 
ture, ete, are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. 6. 








W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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A writer in a scientific journal takes 
ground against the shoeing of horses. He 
says of his own unshod horse that after 
having been for years the victim of the 
farrier it is remarkable that he does work 
as he does barefooted. Shod he brushed 
and stumbled; barefoot he does neither, 
He tells of a doctor's horse that in twelve 
years has traveled London streets a dis- i 
tance of 13,000 miles. He was never shod 
and his feet are the admiration of veter- 
inary surgeons. 


Jim Ramey, of Locust Grove farm, 
Hughesville, Mo., passed through St. 
Louis yesterday en route for Terre Haute, 
with a strimg of five horses, all the pro- 
duce of John R. Gentry, the most per- 
fectly gaited pacer and one of the very 
fastest ever seen in a harness race. They 
are Jim Ramey (P.), 2:16%; Dr. Patton 
(P.), 2:19%, and Richard Sheldon and Lil- 
lian Lowe, green pacers, and Maud Gen- 
try, green trotter, all nice lookers, and 
of great promise. Mr. Ramey will re- 
main at Terre Haute three weeks, and 
then goes on the big circuit. He expects 
to have a profitable season, and has as 
nice a looking lot as was ever sent out of 
Missouri. 


At a special meeting of the executive 
board of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club 
held yesterday afternoon, at its office, 
the program was arranged for Saturday, 
July 7, as follows: Free-for-all pace; free- 
for-all trottand a classified trot for Ray 
Bates, Wilkesgold, Lucania C., Milt 
Young, Lord Wilkes, King Mack; mile 
heats, three in five, to harness and rule, 
five to enter, four to start. Club will give 
$40 for each race. Entrance fee, $2.50, to 
be added to the purse and divided, 50, 25, 
15 and 10 per cent. Entries close Thurs- 
day, July 5, at 12 o’clock noon. This pro- 
gram is in addition to the $1,000 race be- 
tween Dove Wing, 2:17, owned by Ben F. 
Cox, Arcola, Ill, and Hippolite, 2:20%, 
owned by Edward Cornet, president of 
the Driving Club. This means a great 
day’s sport for the light harness horse- 
men, as the three will include a great 
many of the best and fastest horses in the 
city. 





The regular horse markets, as shown by 
the special reports in this issue, are be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the euramer |} 
season, so far as the medium grades are 
concerned, says the “Horseman.” On 
the other hand, the demand for carriage 
horses and good drivers seems to more 
than hold its own. This is largely due to 
the fact that, in the face of the booming 
of the automobilists, if that is a correct 
term, there has been a great revival of in- 
terest in the horse. The boulevards of 
the cities were never before called upon 
to accommodate so many drivers, and as 
the interest now so apparent cannot run 
its course for“8ome” yéars; théfe Is no 
good reason why those who breed and 
handle good horses should not enjoy a 
long period of prosperity. As for the 
race-horse market, those who ‘think a 
trotter or pacer that fills the bill will not 
bring a long price will get their eyes 
opened if they go out with a small sup- 
ply of cash and expect to trade it for a 
horse. 





“A glance at the programs of some of 
the smailer New England meetings this 
season,” says “Trotter and Pacer,” “will 
lead to the conclusion that the pacer is 
usurping an undue proportion of the con- 
sideration of the consideration of track 
managers. Of five meetings whose classes 
are announced, the proportion of pacing 
classes to trotting is eight to four in three 
of them, six to four in one and eight to 
five in the other, or thirty-eight classes 
for pacers to twenty-one for trotters, in 
all. And this is not in Indiana, but in 
fastidious New England. There may be 
Some occasion for alarm to trotting pur- 
ists in this incident, but it is more likely 
significant of the Yankee thrift and sa- 
gacity of the track managers, who realize 
that the pacers are the easier trained 
and the sooner ready, and have arranged 
their programs with the view of securing 
fat entry lists. Nevertheless, it is plainly 
an encouragment to the development of 
the pacer, and another indication that the 
once despised lateral gaited horse is 
steadily forcing himself to the front, and 
bringing his hopples with him.” 


Congressman Joseph W. Bailey of Tex- 
as will shortly become a resident of Dal- 
las County, Texas. Ex-Governor David 
R. Francis of Missouri and Congressman 
Joseph C. Sibley of Pennsylvania have 
purchased Hon. Barnett Gibbs’ splendid 
ranch, near Farmer’s ranch, for their 
friend Bailey, and the famous Cook Coun- 
ty statesman expects to be located on 
his new possessions early in the ap- 
proaching fall. The price paid Gov. Gibbs 
for his 6,000 acres of Dallas County farm 
lands is 21,000 acres near Pecos City, Tex., 
and $80,000 cash. The transfer will in- 
clude all of Gov. Gibbs’ stock, imple- 
ments, etc. He has been to the farm dur- 
ing the past week getting out his clothes 
from the farmhouse to prevent them from 
being transferred to Bailey. Messrs. 
Francis and Sibley, who are close per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Bailey, allow him 
30 years in which to pay the debt incurred 
by them. He confidently expects to be 
able to discharge the last note in twelve 
years. Mr. Bailey will dispose of all that 
he owns on his stock farm at Pepper’s 
distillery, near Lexington, Ky., and will 
remove his string of fast trotters from 


their blue-grass home to his Dallas Coun- 
ty farm, 


During the early portion of the spring 
there was a good deal of abortion in most 
of the breeding districts of the country, 
Says the “Kentucky Stock Farm.” In 
Some places it assumed an almost epi- 
demic form, but was not as prevalent 
and destructive as in the winter of 1890-91 
and probably at some other times. Some 
breeders have concluded from their ob- 
Servations during the preyalence of this 
difficulty that there are at least two 
forms of abortion. One is due to some 
mechanical injury and the other to the 
influence of some sort of bacteria. There 
may very sibly be a iber of kinds 





have reason to believe that these bacte- 
ria are sometimes conveyed ‘from one 
mare to another by a_ stallion that has 
been bred to a mare that has slipped her 
foal, and there is probably very frequent- 
ly a little too much carelessness on the 
part of the groom that has the care of 
the horse. They think they have seen 
evidences that the bacteria have been 
communicated in this way. It is well | 





enough for this fact to be understood so 
that it may be avoided. It is well enough 
to state that the same trouble has exist- | 
ed with cows and a great many have 
aborted their calves. One Jersey breeder | 
of my acquaintance has lost fourteen | 
from this cause this year, as well as sev- | 
eral cows. These gentlemen would like 
to have the experiences of other breeders 
with a statement of what they have) 
learned about the prevention and cure. | 
The aggregate loss of the different breed- 
ers of the country from the cause among 
mares and cows would amount to a very 
large sum, and as the same thing is lia- 
ble to recur in future years it would be 
well enough to be prepared for it. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. | 
| 
Good racing was had at the Gentlemen's | 
Driving Club at Forest Park Saturday | 
afternoon. Summaries: | 
Free-for-all pace: 
Monnut, blk. g.,ColmanStock Farm.1 2 
Sensation, b. g., W. G. Eversole....2 1 
Lady Helen, bik. m., J. P. Martin..3 3 
Boxer, b. g., Louis Spelbrink........ 44 
Time—2:28, 2:28%, 2:23. 
Classified trot: | 
Gretna Logan, b. m., E. P. Tesson..1 3 3) 
Myrtle Sprague, ch. m., Owen Shan- 
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Sir Vaughan, b. g., H. Pfeffie........ 5 
Time—2:42%, 2:424%4, 2:46. 
Free-for-all trot: 

W. Harper, b. g., Clem Weick...... 1 
9 


A. 

Ida Sultan, br. m., 
Swain Glenn, br. g., EB 3 
Eckstein, bik. g., L. P. Harrigan...... 4 

Time—2:22\%, 2:24%. | 

Classified trot: 

Ray Bates, b. h., L. Petersen.......... 11 
Wilkesgold, b. h., Colman Stock Farm.2 2 
Lucania C., b, m., J. M. Battle........ 3 3 

Time—2:32%, 2:31. 

Next Saturday, July 7, will be a red let- 
ter day for the Gentlemen's Driving Club. 
There will be no matinee races on the 
Fourth of July, but on the Saturday fol- 
lowing will occur the great $1,000 match 
race between Dove Wing, 2:17%, chestnut 
mare, by Egalite, owned by Cox & Con- 
rad, and Hippolite, 2:20%, by Aladdin, 
owned by Edward Cornet, president of the 
driving club. In addition to this star 
attraction the driving club has provided 
three purse races, each for $40 for free- 
for-all pace, free-for-all trot and a classi- 
fied trot, entries to close Thursday at 
noon. The entrance money fees to be ad- 
ded to the purse and divided 50, 25, 15 and 
10 per cent. 
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L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sidmont, the 
ex-champion three-year-old pacing stal- 
lion, that was owned by Mr. Johns of 
Carthage, Mo., enters the great list of 
standard sires in 1900, Sport being his rep- 
resentative. Nowood, 2:12% pacing, by 
Nutwood, is the sire of a standard trotter 
that has entered the list new in 1900. Vic- 
tor Doon, 2:24%4, the first Missouri-bred 
colt to enter the list in 1900, is a four-year- 
old brown gelding and was a natural 
trotter, but the hopples were used on him 


|} older stock on 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, JULY 4, 1900. 


Doctor's last sale for $20, and not taken, 
is a sure trotter, and Mr. Dunn has re- 
fused $125 for him. Several good sales 
have been made. The colts for the first 
time in years will go into winter quarters 
fat. The Doctor will not have stock 
enough for an individual sale this season 
that he wants to dispose of. So a combi- 
nation sale will be held about Oct. 1, and 
all that the Doctor offers will be broken 
and in shape to sell. With the stock now 
on the farm there is no reason why the 
farm should not pay a good dividend on 
the investment. 

Medley is by Princips, dam by George 
Wilkes, second dam by Sentinel, brother 
to Volunteer, and is now trotting the 
farm track in 2:25. I never saw him look 
as well. He is well rounded out and will 
weigh over 1,100 pounds. As I stated 
above, 34 of the best mares on the farm 
have been bred to him, and both he and 
Dacostu’ have done a good public business. 
The Doctor used the RURAL WORLD 
columns last spring in advertising his 
Stallions and will not only continue to do 
so, but will increase his and add | 
new features. I have spoken several times | 
of the way unbroken three and four-year- 
olds have been run into the ring looking 
and acting like half-starved bronchos and 
trembling and scared nearly to death. 
They have been knocked off to the high- 
est bidder. Such sales have been unsatis- 
factory to both buyer and seller. Mr. 
Dunn expects to put in full time this fall 
and winter in breaking and gentling the 
the farm. They will be 
kept in good condition if not fat, and he 
expects to be able to furnish plenty of 
gentlemen's drivers from Harry Hodgins 
that have been pronounced valueless 
when turned over to be choked, and beat- | 





space 


en into submission as matured 
horses. Mr. Dunn says he is go- 
ing to take them while he 


knows he is the strongest and learn them 
eral Walnut Boy colts have been sold in 
and about Clinton and Windsor for good 
money—like a mule they sell at any age. 
It pays to breed the best, and no matter 
how good your stock may be, if you can’t 
show that it is good and then let people 
know that you have it the rest of your 
work is lost. Several new ones should be 
added to Walnut Boy's list in 1900. L. E. 
Chappell, who moved up from Springfield, 
has five well-bred mares. He is breeding 
to Walnut Boy asd Medley. 

This week the battle for supremacy be- 
gins, and it will be continuous until snow 
flies. Already I see some starters from Mis- 
souri sires, and I look for a long list this 
fall. Those that are almost certain to 
add to their lists are Anteros, who leads 
all sires in the state. Ben McGregor and 
Kankakee in the same stable; Walnut 
Boy, Douglas T., Redwood Redmon and 
Victor Ene in the south part of the state, 
and other sections will not be likely to be 
much behind. Next year, and possibly | 
this, some of the younger sires will be 
heard from. Silver Simmons and Egalyte 
are off to one side, and the boys may 
come in out of the woods with some sur- 
prises. Both are bred to sire speed of a 
high order, and Mr. Curtis and Mr. Lee- 
ton, Jr., may put more than one to the 
front in 1900. Tom and Frank Ervin have 
shipped out and have ere this made their | 
first starts. 

Missouri will be well represented in the 
Chamber of Commerce Stakes this month 











and his three-year-old sister and they are 
both pacing. A third colt, Capt. Doon, is 
a trotter and will do to campaign or make 


la sire. 
Lizzie H., 2:23%4, has raised several colts, 
but has never been registered. It is 


'! strange the number of owners of standard 


performers who neglect to register. Lizzie 
H. has some promising colts by Russell 
Frisby that will be registered. A new 
candidate for honors is a son of Redwood 
Redmon, 2:18%, dam a mare by a Morgan 
horse brought to Danbury, Iowa, from 
Virginia. He was a pacer. This mare 
trotted better than three minutes, and 
was bred twice to Redwood Redmon, 
bringing two colts; the oldest a sorrel is 
a trotter, the second a bay is now pacing. 
She has two colts by Dewey Redmon, son 
of Redwood Redmon, out of the dam of 
Prince Redmon and Topsy, both pacers by 
Redmon C. She is now bred back to Red- 
wood Redmon. Arthur Cock of Clinton, 
Mo., who is now in St. Louis, Mo., has 
been breeding in saddle horse lines for 
several years. He now has two nice two- 
year-old stallions, both by Forrest Squir- 
rel and out of mares by Artist Montrose. 
One of them, a bay with prominent white 
markings shows the saddle gaits and 
gives promise of making a 16-hand horse. 
Walnut B. is a bay gelding 16 hands, not 
a white hair, and has a race record of 
2:12%. He is very smooth, deep through 
the heart, and has had all winter road 
work. Carries plenty of flesh and would 
make a race horse right in his class or 
one of the best gentlemen roadsters in 
the country. Mr. Swope, his owner, of 
Windsor, Mo., is undecided whether to 
run his mill or race his horse. Slippers, 
by Walnut Boy, dam by Monitor, is a 
hoppled pacer of the first water. She can 
go fast without the straps, but will not 
race. Bob Harriman tried one season to 
make her pace without them, and gave up 
in disgust. She can pace in 2:15. 

J. W. Dunn came to Dr. Robinson's 
farm the latter part of March and took 
charge of the Doctor’s stallions and brood 
mares. Thirty-four of the standard mares 
have been bred to Medley, and a number 
to Walnut Boy. Mr. Dunn has fenced off 
and made several paddocks, where colts, 
stallions or jacks can run out with feed, 
water and shade. Mr. Swope, owner of 
Walnut B. and Slippers as above, had 
charge of the breeding stock last year. As 
a result the pastures have a large per cent 
of mares that are suckling both colts and 
mules. The colts are by Dacosta, son of 
Almont Wilkes. The mares and colts are 
all fat and in good shape. Mr. Dunn is 
having little trouble in getting the mares 
that are suckling, in foal for 1901, and he 
is breaking and handling some of the old- 
er ones. Aberdeen Hodges, bid off at the 





|}at Detroit, and it is not beyond the possi- 

| bilities that a Missouri horse may win it. 

| 

| ! 
| REARING VALUABLE, BUT DELI- 
CATE FOALS. } 














Some few weeks ago a subscriber asked | 
what he should do for foals out of his | 
thoroughbred mares, their predecessors 
having died of seemingly nothing but 
wasting away from birth. The mares 
were apparently strong enough, as are 
the foals when they come, but the foals do 
not thrive from the moment they are born. 
and within a short time die of sheer 
wasting. Some hints were given as to 
treatment of the mares prior to foal- 
ing, the answer as to the foals being re- 
served until now for the reason that they 
have not yet been ushered into this vale 
of tears, says the “Horseman.” 

A weakly colt is a hard thing to get 
along with, and the more finely bred he 
is, the worse he is to do with. Sometimes 
a thoroughbred foal will die, despite all 
that can be done for it by the most skill- 
ful vets. Much is gained, however, if the 
mare is in good health and shape and not 
too fat when the youngster comes. Care 
ought, of course, to be exercised to see 
that she has assistance if she needs it 
during parturition and that-the foal gets 
on its legs and has nourishment within a 
reasonable time after it comes. Some 
people think it well to give the foal an 
injection of warm water, with a little cas- 
tile soap in it, within an hour of its birth, 
just to be sure that the meconium is ex- 
pelled. In any case, the attendant ought 
to watch the foal, and if he notices that 
on making the effort the foal cannot ex- 
pel it, the injection ought at once to be 
given. Do not put any salt in the water. 
Some people think that salt is a good 
thing at such times, but it is not, and 
should not be used. The meconium is 
the accumulation of feces in the foal at 
birth and it must come away soon if the 
foal is to be perfectly healthy. If it re- 
.sists even the injection, give the foal two 
ounces of castor oil at a dose. 

Having got the foal over the trials in- 
cident to his birth, it is then for some 
time at least mostly a matter of what is 
given the mare as to how he will do, for 
he will get only her milk to live on. As 
that is the case, she ought to be well fed 
on the most nourishing foods, and plenty 
of them, three times a day in addition to 
what grass she can get in the field. The 
mare never lived that can raise a foal 
properly on grass alone, and more espe- 
cially is this true of thoroughbred or 
trotting bred mares whose progeny is 
expected to race and stand the tremend- 
ous strain of finishing. As suggested be- 
fore, soft food, such as ground oats, 
wheat bran, rolled barley, and the like— 





never any corn, though—may be made 
into mashes with warm water and fed to 
the mares with the very best results. 
Bran is the best milk-maker of all and it 
ought to form a part of all rations given 
the suckling mare. Cut hay also ought 
to be in every mouthful of grain she 
gets. 

As soon as the foal will notice it, offer 
him oatmeal, not merely ground oats 
with the husks in it, but genuine oat- 
meal. He will soon learn to pick at it 
from the palm of the attendant and it 
will not be long before he will take quite 
a@ bit of it. Naturally his very limited 
capacity ought to be taken into account 
when offering him the grain, but as a 
rule he may have about all he will lick 
up clean. If his mother is not a good 








of these pests. These breeders think they 








quarts of the same cow's milk each day 





same cow in quantity marked above— 
never more and not often as much as 
four quarts. When he gets so that he 
drinks water he may have « teaspoonful 
of the calcium phosphate every day in a 
pailful of the water. 

For the first week he must do pretty 


at that period. After that he 


| extent of half a wine-glassful twice a day 


| three or four times a week—perhaps oft- 


| reason valuable 


lcombine them as suggested he will raise 


;can do but a poor job of foal-rearing on 
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in addition to what he gets from her. He 
ought not to get more than this, and if she 
gives anywhere nearly enough he ought 


to be made to get long with 
that and the place of more taken 
by grain and the like when he is 


old enough to eat. Still, if she is a very 
poor milker, give him the milk from the 


much as he will with what his mother has 
to give him. Nothing that 
do so well for the colt as th 


s known will 
mare's milk 
may 
additional nourishment in variety of 
forms, and it will only be necessary to 
note one or two of them in order to give 
a@ general idea of what is best to be done 
in such cases. A book might be written on 
the subject, so all that can be done in an 
article of this sort is to point the way 
and let each one follow it out to suit 
himself and his means and inclinations. 
Cod liver oil, either in the raw or refined 
State, or emulsified—Scott’s Emulsion is 
the best, and that well known preparation 
can be had everywhere—is good to make 
Strength, and when the foal is a week 
or ten days old it may be given him to the 


have 


with one-half dram of the dialysed iron 
in it. He may be made to drink a little 
milk to take this and the milk may either 
be got from his mother or from a cow for 
the purpose. In any case, only a little is 
necessary. As soon as he begins to eat, 
this may be given to him in his food, and 
as he grows the quantity may be in- 
creased. Two wineglassfuls of the cod 
liver oil and two drams of the dialysed 
iron will be enough for the colt when it is 
three or four months old, so that the 
amount given may be graded with that in 
mind. Small quantities of malt soaked 
tor a few hours in water are very good to 
give foals by way of a change from their 
oatmeal, and once in a while well boiled 
whole wheat—not more than a pint, meas 
ured after boiling—may also be given 


ener, according to the needs of the foal. 
The oatmeal ought to form the basis 
of the diet, and let it again be noted that 
ground oats with the husks in it will not 
do. There is too much indigestible matter 
in oats for the whole of the grain to be 
fed to delicate foals. There are about 
eighteen pounds of indigestible husks, 
woody fibre and so on in every bushel of 
oats grown, and hence the necessity of 
having grain that is plump in the kernel 
and heavy to the measure to feed horses. 
The more digestible matter to the bushel, 
the better for the horses, and for that 
horses ought never to 
be fed oats that weigh less than 40 pounds 
to the measured bushel. There will then 
be 22 pounds of food, or nearly that, in 
the grain eaten. If the grain weighs only 
32 pounds, there will be 14 pounds of nour- 
ishment or less. That will explain read- 
ily why oatmeal ought always to be given 
to foals. The other foods named have 
been all proved good for the purpose 
specified, and if the enquirer will only 


his foals all right, unless disease carries 
them off. 

Succulent food ought of course to be 
available for the mare jn addition to her 
grain ration every day, in order that her 
flow of milk may be maintained. Mares 


poor pasture. And both foals and mares 
ought always to be kept in during the 
daytime in the heat of summer and let 
out to graze at night, when it is cooler 
and the flies have gone to roost. Green 
corn and such succulent foods are excel- 
lent for mares suckling colts, and they 
must have it if they are to do their part 
of the business right. 


GROOMING THE HORSE. 





An interesting dissertation on this sub- 
ject recently appeared in the ‘Rider and 
Driver” as follows: 

There are few things in stable economy 
which are of more interest and impor- 
tance than grooming, although many of 
us are inclined to regard the pulling 
of the “ribbons’’ over the back of the 
roadster, or our various efforts in the 
pigskin, as an art, but may we not add 
that grooming a horse is a high art. 
Yes, even a science, when considered 
from the proper standpoint. This leads 
us at once into the practical side of the 
question; for science demands, accord- 
ing to our interpretation, the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Proceeding then, let it be said that 
the primary object of grooming is to 
cleanse the skin and gloss the coat, and 
with the average groom the question 
rests there, he being satisfied to view 
his shiny nag with satisfaction and 
pride just as the domestic views his or 
her polished mahogany. But if we fol- 
low the question we will soon find the 
influence of proper grooming extending 
far beyond the bounds of that which 
may be called artistic sanitation, because 
if properly done we apply unconsciously, 
perhaps, the massage line of treatment, 
a medicament which is receiving very 
great consideration from deep thinkers 
and healers of human ills. At this point 
let us dwell for a few moments upon the 


general anatomy and functions of the 
skin, 
The skin, or common integument, as 


it is sometimes called, is composed of 
three layers. Some regard it as only 
having two, and this is a point over which 
we need not disturb ourselves. The deep- 
est of the three layers is sometimes called 
the true skin, or quick, and is the part 
the tanner converts into leather. It ts 
a very complex organization, containing, 
among other things numerous sebaceous 
glands, which are of vast importance to 
us in considering the artistic side of our 
question. It also contains sudoriferous, 
or sweat glands, as they are sometimes 
called. Besides this it contains nerves, 
blood vessels and so on. 

The middle layer is the one which gives 
the complexion to the animal, and is of 
a mucilageous nature, varying in hue 
according to circumstances. Envelop- 
ing the outside of the body we find the 
third layer of skin, which is known as the 
cuticle or scarf skin, resembling in some 
respects the scales of the fish, and when 
shed profusely or otherwise, is familiar- 
ly known as dandruff. The function of 
the skin is not only to remove certain 
noxious materials from the body, which, 
if retained, would cause disease, and 


which, if only partially removed will 
cause the animal to feel uncomfortable 
and not fully up to its work—a little off as 
it were. 





of the parts beneath. Indeed, it plays a 
most important role in many acts re- 
lating to the well-being of the animal, 
but to follow the full discussion of them 


We trust, however, that enough has been 
said to impress us with the importance 
of keeping the skin in a proper condition 
if we wish to maintain the health and 
vigor of the animal; and this may be 
largely done by the thorough grooming, 
accomplished through the art of that sub- 
ject. ‘In applying it with our various 
aids we press upon the skin, and in so 
doing we squeeze the little sebaceous 
glands already alluded to, which pour out 
a kind of pomade upon the roots of the 
hair until 
known as the coat, and there imparts a 
all admirers of a well-kept horse. 

While pressing upon the skin we not 
only oil its surface but we shake th« 
rious muscles 
we 


va- 
beneath, and by so doing 
which stimulates 
the reparative change continually going 
on in these and the with- 
in certain limits, is healthy muscular 
Indeed, this very pressure takes 
the place to a limited extent of exercise. 
We see this well illustrated in the train- 


produce massage, 


organs, 


result, 


tissue. 


ing of the athletic horse, be he runner, 
trotter or steeplechaser. 
Not only does the pressure the 


upon 
skin promote a salutary effect upon the 
muscular tissue, but it has its influence 
the blood vessels and absorbents, 
and stimulates them to perform their va- 
rious functions with more certainty than 
if left dormant or undisturbed The 
pressure upon the skin applied with mod- 


upon 


thus, what may be aptly 
breathing, progresses with more certain 
ty than when these pores are filled wit. 
particles of foreign matter, which preveut 
their action to a certain extent. 

The various aids which are used in 
grooming a horse are, first, the curry- 
comb. This may be used in order to fa- 
cilitate the process and expedite the ef- 
forts of the operation in a manner which 
will be humane, economical and beneficial 
from the physiological standpoint; and 
while many object to the use of it, and 
well they may, for in rough and care- 
less hands it will inflict pain varying in 
intensity according to the peculiarit'es of 
the individual using it, and sometimes, 
especially in nervous horses, inflicts pun- 
ishment that is worthy of the barbarian; 
but when properly used, it may be un- 
necessary it becomes a valuable 
aid in this art. It not only 
partially exfoliated and used up dandruff, 


to say, 
loosens the 
to be removed, but it removes inspissated 


various descriptions. 
Again, if it is passed over the body with 


a light hand it arouses the nerves and 
blood vessels into healthy action. The 
discussion as to the use and abuse 
of the various kinds of curry-combs 
might be prolonged at considerable 
length. Suffice it to say, that if not prop- 


erly used, it is better not used at all. 
Then comes the dandruff brush, which 


comb, If the dandruff brush is used and 
its bristles are stiff, composed, for in- 
stance, of whalebone, it should be used 
with the same precaution as the curry- 
comb, and if not properly used is belt« 
not used at all. It is a very convenient 


article to start the grooming of the hocks 
and other parts of the legs, the hair. of 
which is often gummed with various sub- 
stances, according to the environment of 
the animal. 

The body brush, 

in grooming, should 
or less vigorous manner, 
pressure should be resorted to in 
order that the various tissues, glands, 
blood vessels and nerves may be massag- 
ed and the coat cleaned at the same time 

And now come the finishing touches of 
the work, which are usually performed 
with a linen cloth, chamois skin or shred- 
ded pea straw. It matters little what this 
aid is composed of, providing it is reason- 
ably smooth on its surface, as the 
ject which it accomplishes when properly 
applied is to distribute the pomade of the 
glands well over the surface of the coat. 
In addition to this, if the previous aids in 
this art have been properly used, the 
pomade glands, if I may so call them, 
will be excited into action and the pres- 
sure now resorted to by the rubber will 
bring out the secretion in greater abund- 
ance than when the operation first began, 
consequently we find in tractable glands 
the glossy appearance after a few 
strokes. 

The effect upon the skin of these pom- 
ade glands will often be nicely illustrated 
in the imperfectly groomed horse, where 
we notice glossy hair beneath the har- 
ness, showing that the pomade has been 
properly distributed to those hairs over 
which pressure has been applied, pre- 
senting a marked contrast to the dry 
unruly coat beyond. 

Ih grooming the legs of the animal the 
same general rules may be applied as for 
the surface of the body, but at times we 
need to apply water in order to remove 
sticky mud or other foreign substance 
more likely to lodge upon them than oth- 
er parts. In washing the legs we should 
be particular to dry them thoroughly af- 
terward. In the summer time the sweat 
sometimes runs down the legs and lodges 
in the hollow of the heel, producing an 
aggravating disease, familiar to all as 
scratches. The chances of this disease 
from this cause will be reduced to the 
minimum if the legs are properly 
groomed. 

After washing the legs or other parts 
of the animal it will sometimes be no- 
ticed that the skin is refractory as far 
as the glossy appearance of it is con- 
cerned. This is due to the fact that we 
sometimes apply our washing fluids 
with perhaps too much vigor, literally 
washing away the pomade which re- 
mained behind after the previous groom- 
ing, and before we can hope to renew 


almost indispensable 
be used in a more 
and during its 
use 


ob- 


stances. I have known of a horse’s coat 


plied with sufficient energy. 





KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 


Randolph, Wis., April 1, 1899. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co, 
Gents: 
your “Treatise on the Horse.” 


Yours truly, JOHN GILLESPIE. 








rauarta he may have from one to four 





Besides this it acts as a safety valve for 


the body in regulating the temperature | 


is far beyond the limit of this article. | 


it reaches that part familiarly | 


beautiful gloss which is much coveted by 


erate friction also opens the pores, and | 
compared to | 


which is of no further use and requires | 


sweat from the hair, and with it debris of | 


may or may not be used after the curry- | 


the gloss we must work with more vigor 
than is necessary under ordinary circuim- 


to remain in a dry unpresentable condi- 
tion for a day or two when the shampoo 
had been applied beyond judicious limits, 
and the after massage had not been ap- 


I inclose a two-cent stamp for 
I have 
used your Kendall’s Spavin Cure with 
good results, I have cured both Ringbone 
and Curb by its use, it worked like magic. 


GOOD NEWS T 


RUSSIAN Ieper 
HEAVE 
OWDERS 






Prussian Veterinary Sargocs. and have been thor 
for the past 15 years in this country. d of pure veg- 
etable remedies, are a safe and sure CURE for HEAVES and all all. 
mentsfrom which heavesarise,such as Cough, Colds, DISTEMPER. 
Pink Eye, Epizootic, and Loss of Ap r 
they have no equal. 

3 Price 50 cents Pan ackage. 
SSIAN REMEDY COM » ST. PAU 


O HORSE OWNERS! 


Re Roped ad emg bee 9 AND 
i made 


OISTEMPER. 
ders are from a recipe of a noted 


Com 


tite. Asa blood purifier 
Yholesale and Retail Drug- 
By mail, 60 cents. From 
iL, MINN. Name this paper 


For sale by 





BREEDING TO A TYPE. 





| A recent writer marvels at 


uniform 


asserts 


the lack of 
breeding, 
which tend to 
i described by those 
who have made a study of the subject as 
general special accidents 
and mental shocks being included in the 


results in 
that the 
variation have 


horse and 

“causes 
been 
i 


and diseases, 
latter category, whilst among the general 
causes the climate, the 
land and coun- 


influence of 
phical aspect of the 
inding 


are 
geogre 
try surro 


food 


objects, exercise, and 


even Says the 
lack of uniformity 
duction spoken of is re« 
whe 


“Western Horse- 





man The in repro- 
ognized by 

effort to 
special type, or 


every 


one ever made an breed 


horses of a possessing a 
gait, 
this lack of uniformity cannot 
be laid wholly to the causes recited above 
The trouble in horse 
fixedness of type or 
ing 

horse 


certain characteristic, as speed 


ete., 
but surely 


breeding is a lack of 
family of the 

The American 
like the present 
can himself, is a homogeneous prod- 


breed- 
bred 
day 


animals used 
especially, 


Ameri 


uct, made up of traces of various families, 
or less unlike in origin, habit, char- 
and temperament, lacks fixedness of 


| composite 


more 
acter 


character, and hence is vibra- 
jtive in reproduction 
Horse breeding has ever been a wavering, 
| uncertain, empirical not only 
in this country, but in all other countries, 
jand to due the irregular 
The exercise, feed, 
climate and physical culture spoken of by 
the writer quoted can never make 
form breeder of 


transmission and 


procedure, 


these 


things are 
results complained of. 


a uni- 
mixed bred stallion 
more than will red-headed 
parents always bring forth red-headed 
children Red-headed parents back for 
ten to twenty generations on both sides 
of the would insure red-headed 
children every time, the family trait hav- 
ing been thoroughly established. But 
men and women are so notional that such 
}a characteristic as this is never 

| lished in so-called civilized countries. The 
same thing right along in the 
process of breeding—whims, fads 
and notions continually operating against 
the establishment of uniform and fixed 
inherited and transmissible traits. Among 
other things, the writer referred to says: 
“As prima facie the best performers are 


any 


or mare any 


house 





estab- 


happens 
horse 


| the most valuable stud animals, it there- 
|}fore is only reasonable to argue that 
'food and exercise have contributed to 
fave success, for regular exercise must 


tend to the development of certain mus- 


cles and points, and the universal pos- 


session of these would therefore be most 
likely to insure their appearance amongst 
the stock, lead 


| 

| and 
to less variation of type amongst them. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


young consequently 
On the other hand, assuming that it is 
true that exercise develops certain points 
in horses which they are capable of trans- 
mitticng to their stock, does it not nat- 
pe follow that animals which get no 
} exercise fail to possess such special feat- 
and negative the in- 


ures, consequently 





the blood?" This is not 


reasoning nor 


| fluence of other 
| lacking in neither good 
=~ logic, but when applied 
reproduction in the line of uniformity it 

does not reach the trouble being sought to | 


remedy. To be sure, good food, 

full development of the 
sought to perpetuated 
all aid in that process so far as this par- 
ticular parent is concerned, but with a 
mixed and inheritance 
animal can become so uniformly success- | 
ful in producing type, either in form or 
characteristics of speed and gait, as to 
be faultless to the exacting breeder. A 
sermon which we have long preached, and 
one which we expect to continue to 
preach, is that the only way to reach uni- 
formity in horse breeding is to breed in 
straight lines, avoiding alien crosses of 
every kind, and stick absolutely and stub- 
bornly to the family possessing the char- 
acteristics which we wish to perpetuate 
and perfect. The trouble with horse 
breeders has ever been that when they 
have, by a slow process of line breeding, 
produced almost a true type of some par- 
ticular kind of horses they suddenly con- 
clude that some rank outcross will at once 
complete the perfection of the horse 
sought, and then begin to scatter—throw 
away the rifle because it occasionally 
misses when the range is long. If a breed- 
er wishes to breed draft horses and de- 
sires uniformity—wants them to breed 
true—he must not go outside of the draft 
breed for fancied improvements, but must 
look for improvements, if improvements 
he wants, in the breed or family itself, 
using for breeding purposes only such 
animals of the breed as possess in the 
highest degree the characteristics which 
he wishes to perpetuate, perfect and ren- 
der uniform. This same plan must be fol- 
lowed in producing any other type or fam- 
ily of horses. In type breeding of any 
kind of live stock no ground can be gained 
by cutting corners and going across lots. 
There is but a single road leading to per- 
fection in this line, and that is the long- 
est road, and yet the shortest one. De- 
velopment of the desired characteristic, 
good food and a good climate doubtless 
aided George Wilkes in becoming the 
greatest son of Hambletonian 10, but a 
lack of development and a monotonously 
idle life did not prevent Red Wilkes from 
being the most uniform speed producing 
son of George Wilkes. Neither did the 
same breeding, the same feed, the same 
exercise and the same climate make Fav- 


ICA 


akes short roads. 


ALE 


nd light loads. 


exercise and a 


characteristic be 


promiscuous no 


| 










ood for everything 
that runs on wheels, 


Sold Everywhere. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 
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regular | -3 


Columbia, Mo.,. Fair, 


duly 31, August 1, 2 and 3, 1900. 


The following Stake Races in which 
entries closed June ist, filled satis- 
factorily and have been declared a 
go: 


No. 10.—2:20 Pace.......... 500.00 
No. 11.—2:35 Pace........... 1,000.00 
No. 13.—2:25 Trot............ 500.00 


And all other Stake Races declared off 
PURSE RACES, 

We now offer Purse Races as follows: 

No. 2.—2:27 Pace 


No. 6.—2:14 Pace....... 
No. 7.—2:20 Trot 






Entries close July 20. 
Blue Ribbon Circuit beginning at 
Holden, Mo., follows our date. 


N. D. ROBNETT, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 


For Sale for 30 Days 


Prof. Nelson 30991, and Kssa Dodson by 
Eros 5326, and Lady Napton by Allandorf 
7462, the finest styled mare in Missouri. Aj) 
these horses can be seen any day at Logs- 
den’s track, Marshall, Mo., where we are 
prepared to show anybody that they are in 
shape to race in any compyny. Nelson is 
entered in 2:45 trot at Columbia, Mo., for 
$1,000; Essa in 2:25 trot for $600 all through 
the Blue Ribbon Circuit. I am a little too 
old to race horses, being 69 years of age, 
but we have the good ones. Send to me 
for catalog for full breeding and prices or 
come and see the horses for yourselves. 
They are great bargains. Address 


H. C. TAYLOR, 
Kopina, Saline Co., Mo. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


lst dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:18, 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fayette Rus- 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2:12\. 

2d dam Odd Stocking, 2:45, by Ha) Pp: 

lum 400, the dam o! Happy Russell Pe 
Boniface 2:29, etc, 

8d dam, County House Mare by American 
Star 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of Susie, the dam of DeBarry 2:19. 

RED CHUTE is a fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promis Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 

RED CHUTE will stand at the Etmwood 
Parm, on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 











<== To cure a Bruise or Strain quickly, 
| 253" proceed as follows: Wring out a 
sponge in boiling hot water and hold 
on the affected part, keeping the 
sponge hot by repeating the op- 
eration, for from 15 to 30 minutes. 
Rub dry and apply 


rubbing it in well. Use the 
hot water steaming process 
once aday and apply the Ab- 
sorbine from three to four 
times a day. One or two days 
é ve usually cures fresh cases. 
Absorbine is unequailed in removing bunches 
caused by a bruise or strain from animal or man- 
kind. Vet. size $2 per bottle, for mankind $1 per 









€ 








bottle, delivered or furnished by regula ccalers. 
Write for pamphl M factured by 
W.F.YOUNG,P.D.F ., -Soringfield,Mass. 





D. R, THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, B. 
P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. 80 acres improved 
land for sale cheap or will trade for jack stock 
—Two Registered Collie 


FOR SAL Bitches. Orders booked 


for June pups, Five choice White Plymouth cocks 
for sale. rite for prices. 
ROBT, CLOUGH, CARROLLTON, ILLINOIS. 
WANTED. 

An experienced man to take charge of a few good 
trotters, one that is a good amateur driver, and an 
experienced swipe Address 

L. R. REIFSCHNEIDER, Gray's Summit, Mo. 











orite Wilkes and Bourbon Wilkes equally 
uniform as breeders; this was prevented 
by the out and incross breeding of their 
ancestors. It is not within the provisions 
of nature that every individual of any 
species of animal shall be an exact coun- 
terpart of every other individual of that 
species, but the lower we go in the scale 
of animal classification the less is the out- 
cross in reproduction and the more uni- 
form the individuality of the speceis. This 
fact alone should suggest to any one that 
“bee-line”’ breeding is the only road to 
uniformity. We would not have it under- 
stood that we do not favor good feed, 
good exercise, cultivation of quality de- 
sired, and even good climate, but we 
would like to impress every horse breeder 
with the necessity of breeding in straight 
lines if he wishes to meet with success 
and have his breeding animals breed true. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AT PARIS. 





Among the striking and original exhib- 
its at the Paris Exposition of 190 few 
have occasioned more favorable comment 
than the great map of the United States, 
18x15 feet, exhibited by the well-known 
advertising agency of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago and New York. This map ts con- 
structed to show at a glance the various 
details concerning state areas and popu- 
lation, number of publications in each, 
circulation per issue, percentage of circu- 
lation to population, value of publishing 
plants, number of employes, average 
hours of labor, average wages paid and 
average cost per inch for yearly adver- 
tising. Information of this nature its of 
especial value to advertisers, showing as 
it does the best locations in which to 
place advertising to reach the greatest 
number of people and secure best results. 

The firm of Lord & Thomas has been 
engaged in the general advertising busi- 
ness for over thirty years, and ranks 
among the largest in its line. They pre- 
pare advertisements for all classes of ad- 
vertisers and place them in any pubiica- 
tion in the world. 

Copies of this valuable map will be sent 
free on request to all advertisers who ad- 
dress Lord & Thomas, Trude Building, 
Chicago. 





Eureka, Cal. 
Gentlemen: I have tried your Prussian 
Heave Powders, and found them very ef- 
fective. Send two packages right away. 
R. A. HOWE. 








If you feed and water stock, write O. K, Harry 
Steel Works, St. Lovut«, for Catalogue 
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Home Cirele. 





THE OLD HYMN-BOOK. 





Yes, wife, we're going to move once more 
The last time, I declare, 

Until the everlasting shore 
Sends us word it wants us there! 

Some things this time with us we'll take 
Some leave here in disgust, 

And some we'll lose, and some we'll break 
As movers always must 

The family Bible we will find 
Devoutly carried through; 

But also, wife, don't fail to mind 
And save that hymn-book, t 

Though finger-marked and 

worn, 

And shabby in its looks 
I prize that volume, soiled 
Next to the Book of books 
When David trimmed his golden 

With song forget-me-nots 
He left a flame of sacred fire 
For Wesley and for Watts 
And many other singers, wit« 
Have made God's glory know 
In hymns and tunes that drew their life 
From echoes ‘round the throne! 
I've sung them when, on lofty track 
My heart soared through the sky 


cupboar 


and torn 


lyre 


And every word and tone brought back 
A telegraph reply; 
I've hummed them when my *& ul with 
grief 


Feared all its prayers in vain, 


Till they have braced up my belief 


And soothed my doubting pain 
I've told them to the woods, and stirred 
The trees up to rejoice; 


I've joined in meetings where God heard 
Ten thousand in one voice 


these sacred words to hear, 


I've paused, 
When life was gay and bright, 

And every sound that charmed the ear 
Brought glory to the sight; 

I've heard them when the sexton’s spade 
Had cut my life in two, 

And my sad heart, by their sweet aid, 
Has walked the valley through. 

Ah, wife! when heaven's great 

burst 

Awakes my senses dim, 

I humbly hope they'll give me first 
A good, old-fashioned hymn! 

I trust when our last moving day 
Has shown us God's good love, 

And we have settled down to stay 
In colonies above, 

We'll find a hundred earthly things 
Our hearts had twined about, 

And which—so tight the memory clings— 
Heaven wouldn't be heaven without; 

And somewhere, in that blessed place, 
God grant I may behold, 
Near by the precious Work of Grace, 
My hymn-book, bound in gold. 

—Will Carleton. 


music 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM ROCKLANDS FARM. 





Now, friends, this won't do. I am glad 
to have you write to me, and will gladly 
answer any questions I can, and as truth- 
fully as I know; but you should pay the 
postage. Remember, I get dozens of let- 
ters—dozens of them; not only yours, but 
others, and if I give my time and station- 
ery, you should at least pay the small sum 
of two cents, if the information interests 


you. My “mail matter” is a marvel, as | 
to quantity, to our good postmaster, and 
since my first letter to the RURAL 


WORLD concerning the Ozark country I | 


have had just 36 letters and postals of in- 

quiry and not one individual sent stamp 
for a reply. This from RURAL WORLD 
readers alone. 

I am a very busy woman. My husband 
has been in the city since early May, and 
my farmer became discouraged because 
he found farming to mean WORK, and 
plenty of it; so he went back to the rail- 
road shops, and I am alone, with the crop 
to look after, stock to take care of, work 
to be hired done, fences to have made 
and many other “chores,” and it keeps 
me busy every hour. I will do what I 
can in the way of letter writing, but I 
have a place for every nickel right here on 
this rocky farm. 

I am not a real estate agent, and I see 
very few people—none who wish to trade 
farms for property out of the state; very 
few who wish to trade for property any- 
where, but plenty who will sell cheaply— 
from $125 to $580 for a “40” or an “80,” 
with a few acres cleared and fenced, a 
little log house and make-shift barn; a 
few apple trees and plenty of seedling 
peach trees. Farms of 40 to 80 acres can 
be bought at from $2.50 to $ per acre, ac- 
cording to “improvements.”’ But, 
friends, these farms are not what you 
would call “improved,” perhaps. The 
soil is generally run down; the fences 
(rail) in very bad shape; the buildings 
(log) in various stages of decay; and the 
land “off the road." But if you have the 
grit, the industry, the courage, and a few 
dollars, you can renovate the soil, rebuild 
the fences (there is plenty of rail timber 
to be had, and you can get rails “split” 
for 50c per hundred), patch up the house, 
or haul “board timber’ to the saw mill 
and have it sawed for ‘one-half,’ or for 
40c per hundred; or you can buy the lum- 
ber outright for #c per hundred. of 
course it is all oak, at least hereabouts. 
But you can “box up” and ceil and re- 
shingle the cabins, and they will be quite 
comfortable. As to the roadways, after 
you get used to them they won't seem so 
bad! The new, uncleared land is rich 
soil, and will raise excellent crops. 

(My Saturday’s mail has just been 
handed me, and I find 20 letters, and only 
six of them from personal correspondents. 
My! my! but a lot of people read the RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

There is no stock law, and if your 
fences are not “hog tight,’’ and “horse 
high,” you will doubtless have to do as 
we did, see your planting rooted out of 
the ground, time after time; your growing 
crops destroyed, and your meadows 
ruined; and there is no redress for this. 
You are at the mercy of the “outrange”’ 
stock, if you happen to have a broken, or 
misplaced rail, or the wind, or marauding 
stock should throw your fence down. 
“Free range’ is not an unmitigated 
“blessing.”’ 

Then, while getting used to all these 
things, the hawks and foxes will look 
after your chickens, and the ticks and 
chiggers will keep you busy looking after 
yourselves. The blacksmith, too, does a 
thriving business at your expense, as your 
horses must be shod very often, and your 
vehicles get out of fix, too. There seem 

to be plenty of schools, if your children 
can walk the distance through the woods 
—generally several miles. We have no 
children of school age, so have made no 
inquiries in that line. 

Now, remember, I speak only of my 
own vicinity, and I am told the same con- 
ditions extend into other ‘‘vicinities’ for 








} a considerable distance. But, for all these 
| drawbacks, there are blessings to overbal- 
| ance I like the country; I like the people, 
land am willing to make my home right 
| here. I found far worse conditions in the 
| city; and I am glad I am here. Indeed, 
| we like it so well that we shall further in- 
vest in farms here, as soon as we find 
| one suitable for two old, ailing people te sit 
| down to a “good old age” in. But I shall 
want my husband to stay home and look 
|after the outdoors, for a whole farm, in- 
| doors and out, is too much, even for me, 
| and there is a “good bit"’ to look after, if 
you wish to succeed 
To the unknown friends who have sent 
| me kindly greetings because of the “‘pic- 
| tured face” in May 23d issue, I must send 
cordial greetings, in type, and hope soon 
ito find time to answer each with my own 
| hand. 
We had another “experience” a 
| days ago. We found we were “short” on 
| coal oil and horse feed, and Hartville is 
| the nearest place we could get a supply, 
| so little Helen and I started out with the 
| big wagon. We made the trip—20 miles— 
| and got home at even tide; but one hand 
| was blistered, pulling on the reins, and the 
other was blistered handling the “brake,” 
going down those steep, rough hills, 
| setting it for the horse's breathing spells 


in going up grade. The team of horses | 
will rest a few days. 

I've a whole yard full of the loveliest 
little “‘mixed blooded” fries, and I never 
get tired cultivating acquaintance wit 
them. I find chickens are like ‘‘folks;” 


every one is an individual, and has a char- 
acter of its own. But, my! how they do 
scratch! and not yet being penned off, 
they make wild work of my various 
“patches” of vegetables. 

My city-bred hens still 
about their laying places. 
them and put them under boxes 
they deposit their eggs, and I hope to 
be able to instil into their minds a morsel 
of respect for my nest. 

We are having too much sunshine. 
Nothing but a few showers since the 
heavy rain of May 9, which packed the 
soil so hard. Everything is at a stand- 
still, and the gardens are 
Peaches, blackberries and plums are all 
feeling the effects of the drouth. Last 


war with me 
I have to catch 


country and but little was raised, conse- 
quently, stock feed has been very dear. 
| Wright Co., Mo. “IDYLL.” 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| HOUSEKEEPING RUTS. 
| ed 

Even the most progressive, up-to-date 
housekeeper has a tendency to adopt pre- 


scribed methods of cooking certain dish- 


es, and once it becomes “my way” it is 
very difficulty to change, even if some 
other one’s way is easier and better. 


Every housekeeper needs to inspect her 
ways and try to determine if these are the 
best and easiest. 

A woman, who considers herself a good 
cook, was directed to boil a piece of beef. 
The one who gave the direction was hor- 
rified a few moments later to see the 
beef plunged in cold water. The meat 
was to be eaten cold. The woman order- 
ing the meat cooked mildly protested, say- 
ing the meat juices would all be extracted 
if the beef were put in cold water. The 
other replied, ‘I don’t think it makes any 
difference, I always put it in cold wa- 
ter."’ 

The explanation, that the boiling wa- 
ter would, as it were, seal the juices in, 
had but little effect, and the statement 
that roasts should always be put in hot 
ovens met with but little more approval. 

Eggs, too, suffer in the handsof awoman 
who is wedded to the idols of her own 
methods. The three-minute sand glass 
still decorates many a kitchen cupboard 
to ruin appetites for eggs. The farmer's 
wife should strive to make appetizing the 
foods that the farm furnishes. Eggs 
plunged into boiling water and kept at 
the temperature of 212 degrees for three 
or four minutes will come to the table 
with the white in an almost leathery 
condition, and in such case the appetite 
soon palls and the verdict soon is, “I 
don't like eggs.’"” Yet fresh eggs are 
wholesome and delicious when carefully 
served. The methods of serving them are 
legion, yet a plainly boiled egg, without 
j}any “fuss or feathers,’’ is the style of 

egg that the members of this household 

will submit to longest without protest. 
| ‘The eggs are cooked by pouring boiling 
| water in a vessel and then dropping in 
the eggs, leaving them stand, at this sea- 
son, on the kitchen table out of the draft, 
if not more than a half dozen are cooked, 
for ten minutes. If more eggs are to be 
used we put the vessel containing them 
on the stove where they will not boil but 
will keep hot, as a large number of eggs 
reduces the temperature of the water so 
much that the result is not so satisfac- 
tory if left on the table. Eggs served in 
this way are delicious, as they drop from 
the shell in balls, as it were, of jelly. 
Then, too, if they stand a few seconds, 
while something else demands attention, 
they are not likely to become hard. Try 
this method of cooking eggs. I frankly 
confess I knew of it sometime before I 
moved out of the old “three-minute rut,” 
but now I keep out. Then, too, in the 
manner of adhering to ple as the last 
course for the farmer’s table, many of us 
are deep in this rut. Many puddings can 
be stirred up that will not necessitate the 
heating of the oven; why not serve them? 

Teach the family to use sauces and fresh 
fruits. 

The preparation of nutritious meals is 
most apt to be the feature of housekeep- | 
ing that absorbs most of the time of the 
farmer's wife who has a 
and she needs all the easy methods. 





All 


cooking suggestion is tried. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 





and 


until | 


drying up. | 


year there was a disastrous drouth in this | 


large family, ' 


will be helped many times if some new | utes in a very hot oven. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LESSON OF A STRIKE. 





An account of a strike occurring many 
years ago on an Ohio farm may perhaps 
be interesting to the junior members of 
the RURAL WORLD'S Home Circle, at 
a time when strikers and hoodlums make 
life desperate to the respectable women 
of St. Louis. 

In the barn-yard of that farm there 
lived a great crowd of chickens of all sizes 
and conditions, well-fed, safely-housed 
and contented. A grand, old rooster was 
undisputed boss of the assembly. A cote- 
rie of younger roosters, bent on mischief, 
as they always are, began to raise the 
question, ‘““What becomes of all the eggs 
the hens are laying?’ The old guardian of 
the yard did often tell them to mind their 
own business and stop their impudent 
talk. But agitate they would, calling into 
their wicked councils the foremost of 
| the older hens, such as Mother Black, 
|Mother White and Mother Gray, and she 
| the greatest talker of them all. 
| This committee called up the head roos- 
ter and laid before him their serious 
grievance—the loss of all the eggs. 


few | 


said the old rooster. ‘“‘When you 
| have laid an egg, you go cackling about 
the yard, till everybody in the house 
hears the noise and some one comes and 
gets the egg. Hold your tongues and you 
will keep your eggs.”’ 

The hens flew up and went for him in 
| fighting style. Next morning the strike 
| was organized, and in one long procession 
the chickens, young and old, 
of the gate, the roosters proudly leading 
j the van, down the lane out to the woods 
The old rooster, sitting on the gate post, 
i them good-bye. “You will soon 
| 
| 


right,” 


come back,” said he, “but, 
all of you.” 
In the woods they had a fine time all 
day long. For the night they roosted 
among the green boughs of the trees and 
felt quite happy. In the morning a few 
of the roosters and some of the chickens 
did not show up. The same thing oc- 
curred for several mornings in succes- 
}sion. One morning Mother Black was 
| missing, and a few days later kind Moth- 
ler White. To cap the consternation now 
felt, a coon carried off, in broad daylight, 
| their principal adviser, old Mother Gray. 
“Let us go home again,’ murmured the 
| majority of the hens; and the younger 
| chickens gladly followed their lead. The 
| few ill-feathered roosters left brought up 
the rear, head down and ashamed. The 
boss rooster saw them coming up the 
| lane. In an instant he was up on the 
gate post again and shouted the loudest 
and longest crow of all his lifetime. “‘Wel- 
come home again,” he said. “I am glad 
to see you come to your senses. Did I not 
tell you that many would not see their 
home again? Walk right in the yard and 
make yourselves at home; but do remem- 
ber in the future, that for kindness re- 
you are bound to give some in re- 
POSSE. 








ceived, 
turn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CANNED BEANS. 





The following recipes, which were con- 
tributed to these columns, have been re- 
cently requested to be republished: 

RECIPE NO 1.—Gather the beans when 
tender. String, leave Whole and cook in 
clear salt water, using only enough salt 
to season them. Boil until they can be 
pierced with a straw. Put in new tin 
cans, being careful to cover the beans en- 
tirely with water, then seal. Place in a 
cool cellar. Much depends upon the tem- 
perature in keeping canned beans. They 
will soften in a warm place. Last year I 
put up a half dozen cans as an experi- 
ment; half was the yellow wax, the oth- 
ers the green beans. I never saw firmer 
or nicer beans cooked fresh from the gar- 
den. Only one can out of the dozen was 
lost, and that I think was caused by the 
can not being air tight. A READER. 

RECIPE NO. 2.—Slice the beans fine and 
au the cans. Set them in a boiler, filling 





the boiler with water up to the neck of 
the can. Put something in the bottom to 
loot the jars on, grate out of the oven will 
do, this will prevent the jars from break- 
ing. Boil four hours. 
| sealed until done boiling. 
| salt and pepper to taste. 
canned in the same way. If this does not 
give entire satisfaction, boil for two or 
three hours before putting it in the cans. 
Arapaho Co., Colo. A. T. NESTER. 


Season with 
Corn may be 


BEETS. 





Wring off tops and tap-root instead of | 
cutting, so the beets will 
much in cooking. Boil until very tender, 
and be sure the water is not too salt, drop 
in cold water, peel and set on ice until 
wanted. They may be served half a dozen | 
ways, sliced with vinegar, as a salad, or | 
made very hot and dressed with melted 
butter and lemon juice. Do not mistake 
melted butter for drawn butter. Any- 
thing with flour in it spoils a beet. 
the butter with a very little hot water, 
Say a teaspoonful to the tablespoonful of 
, butter. Beat in the lemon juice thorough- , 
jly, adding a dash of white and cayenne 
pepper, also a little sugar, unless the 
beets are very sweet. By choosing red 
and yellow beets of equal size and shape, 
slicing them in half lengthwise, and ar- 
ranging them toalternate around the dish, 
you may make it very decorative. An- 
other way is to make a rich meat gravy 





| by stewing half a pound of round steak 


to rags in a pint of water, taking out the 
meat, then thickening the liquor with a | 
tablespoonful each of butter and cream, 
and pour it over the sliced beets, after 
, which they must be baked for ten min- 
Dust with white 


| pepper just as they go to table, and either 


; Serve with quartered lemon or squeeze a 
lemon over the dish. 


“It is your own fault and serves you, 


walked out’ 


mind you, not; 


Leave the jars un- | 


not bleed too} 


Melt | 


| TOMMY LOOKS AHEAD. 





(By John Kendrick Bangs. 


When I'm as big as papa, the thing that 
puzzles me 

Is what I'll do to make my bread, and 

| just what I shall be. 

I used to think conducting on a horse- 
car was the thing, 

With naught to do but take up up fares 
and pull the ting-a-ling. 


But papa says they cannot the 
money that they make. 

They have to give to some one else each 
nickel that they take. 

And where there's profit in that work is 
more than I can tell, 

Unless it’s in the fun one gets in play- 
ing with the bell. 


keep 


And then I thought policeman’s work was 
just the thing for me. 

I'm fond of hitting things with 
and leaning gainst a tree; 

But I am told that if one’s caught asleep 
he has to go— 

Though how a man can live without his 
sleep I do not know. < 


clubs 





And as i'm fond cf rest I'll never join the 
force. 

And sailor I could never be, because, you 
see, of course, 

I'd have to be a way from home so much 
upon the sea 


I'd hardly ever have a chance to meet 

| my family. 

I couldn't quite get used to that, for 
really half the fun 


A man gets out of life is got from play- 
ing with his son 

At night when supper’s over—so my fa- 

H ther said— 

Before the Sandman comes around and 
sends me off to bed. 


However, with this subject I'll no long- 
; er vex my mind, 
Until I get through boying; and perhaps 
t I then shall find 
Somebody who will pay me well to do 
just what I please, 
So that my little boy and I may live a 
life of ease. 
—St. Nicholas. 
“TEACHING CHILDREN 
SPECTFUL.” 





If a child receives his true birthright, it 
,must mean that his parents have done 
all in their power to form a good char- 
acter for him. It is his indisputable right 
to be well born, not merely by receiving a 
good name, but by having the forming of 
his character begun before his birth. 

How many a child’s character is ruined 
by a careless or indifferent mother? The 
welcome child, in that respect, as we all 
know, stands the best chance. 

His coming is looked forward to with 
joy and hope, and the mother tries to be 
all that she wishes her child to be, and is 
happy and cheerful. 

This is the first and most important 
step in the upbuilding of the child’s char- 
acter. 

The other step is the bringing up of the 
child. 

Some think one must not try to exact 
obedience while a child is a baby, and 
there is one of the worst mistakes one can 
make. One of the things that mothers 
should watch for, and crush out as soon 
as possible, comes when a child begins to 
talk. This is a tendency to be saucy and 
impertinent. At first, people are apt to 
think this cute, but in time it does not 
seem so cunning.—Maud Lena Beadle. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD MANNERS. 


The boy or girl with pleasing manners 
is pretty sure to be chosen in preference 
to the one one who is rude in address and 
manners, if both are seeking the same 
situation, and the same is true through- 
out life. A gentleman stood in a shop the 
other day when a boy came in and applied 
for a situation. 





“Can you write a good hand?” was 
asked. 

“*Yaas.”’ 

“Good at figures?” 

“Yaas."’ 


“That will do. I do 


not want you,” 
said the merchant. 


“But,” said the gentleman, when the 
boy had gone, “I know that lad to be an 
honest, industrious boy. Why don’t you 





give him a chance?” 

“Because he hasn't learned to say, 
| ‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir.’ If he answers me 
{as he did when applying for a situation, 
| how will he answer customers after being 
| here a month?” 

And the gentleman was silent. The boy 
had been weighed in the balance, and, 
| because of his lack of politeness, had been 
|found wanting. It pays to be thoughtful 
and pleasant.—Selected. 


BEANS. 


| Wash the beans in two waters, then 
soak before stringing. Break them in 
| inch lengths, and boil until tender in well- 
| Salted water. Drain them very dry, then 
| put them back in the stew pan with a 
; light seasoning of red and black pepper 
|and fat bacon. Fry a half dozen slices 
{crisp without burning them, then put the 
| drained beans in the bacon gravy, and 
| stir well over the fire until it is absorbed. 
Turn out into a hot dish upon very crisp 
}toast, and serve with either quartered 
‘lemon or Pepper vinegar; or serve on a 
| hot dish with the bacon laid on top, along 
| with hot corn bread and sliced cucumbers 
in vinegar. 

| SECOND WAY.—Boil the beans after 
| Stringing until tender, drain and put in 
a deep dish with alternate layers of sliced 
,onion and very thin bacon. Bake until 
' the onion is well done. Serve hot with 
corn bread. 


TO BE RE- 


BAKING POWDERS IN 
GRESS. 

Report That Evidence of Their Harmful- 
° ness is Overwhelming. 


| ALUM CON- 





The Committee on Manufactures of the 
Senate were some time ago directed to 
investigate food adulterations, and ac- 
cumulated a volume of testimony upon 
the subject from the best informed par- 
ties and highest scientific authorities in 
the country. 

One of the greatest sources of danger to 
our foods, the Committee state in their 
report, exists in alum baking 
powders. The Committee found the tes- 
timony, they say, overwhelmingly con- 
demnatory of the use of alum in baking 
powders, and recommended that such use 
be prohibited by law. 

Senator Mason, discussing in the Senate 
the report of the Committee and the sev- 
eral bills introduced to carry the recom- 
mendations of the Committee into effect, 
said: 

When we made this report we made it 
based on the evidence before us, and the 
evidence is simply overwhelming. I do 
not care how big a lobby there may be 
here for the alum baking powder, I do 
not care how many memorials they pub- 
lish, there is no placé in the human econ- 
omy of human food for this thing called 
alum. The overwhelming evidence of the 
leading physicians and scientists of this 
country is that it is absolutely unfit to 
go into human food, and that in many 
cases—if the gentleman will read the evi- 
dence, some of the physicians say they 
can trace cases in their own practice— 
there are diseases of the kidney due to 
the perpetual use of alum in their daily 
bread. 

When you mix a mineral poison, as they 
all say that alum is, it is impossible to 
mix it always to such a degree that there 
will not be a residuum left of alum, 
which produces alumina, and which con- 
tributes largely to the diseases of the 
people in this country. 

I want to give the Senate an idea of 
the class of men we have called. They 
are the leading scientists from every col- 
lege of the United States that we could 
get hold of. 

Senator Mason, from a long list of sci- 
entists who had testified as to the hurt- 
fulness of alum baking powders, and as 
to the healthfulness of cream of tartar 
powders, mentioned the following: 


Appleton, John Howard, professor of 
chemistry, Brown University, Providence, 
RL 

Arnold, J. W. 8., professor, University 


of New York. 

Atwater, W. O., professor and director, 
Government Experiment Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Barker, George F., professor, Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. 


Caldwell, G. C., professor, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
Chandler, C. F., professor, Columbia 


University, New York. 

Chittenden, Russell H., professor, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Cornwall, H. B., professor, 
of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Crampton, C. A., professor, Division of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

Fairhurst, Alfred, professor chemistry, 
,; University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Frear, William, professor, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Jenkins, Edward H., 
partment of Agriculture, 
necticut. 

Johnson, 8. W., professor, Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mallet, John William, professor, 
versity of Virginia. 

Mew, W. M., professor, Army and Med- 
ical Department, United States Govern- 
ment. 

Morton, Henry, president of Stevens In- 
stitute, Hoboken, N. J. 

Munroe, Charles Edward, professor of 
chemistry, Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prescott, Albert B., professor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Harbor, Mich. 

Price, A. F., medical director, United 
States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Smart, Charles, lieutenant-colonel, as- 
sistant surgeon-general, United States 
Army. 

Sternberg, George M., Surgeon-General, 
United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Tucker, Willis G., professor of chemis- 
try and chemist of State Board of Health, 
State of New York. 

Vaughan, Victor C., professor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Harbor, Mich. 

Van Reypen, W. K,. Surgeon-General, 
United States Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Wiley, Prof. H. W., Chief Chemist, De- 
partment of Agriculture, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wyman, Walter, Surgeon-General 
United States Marine Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Pettigrew. Was there any testi- 
mony which showed that there were 
cases of injury to health as a result of 
constant use of alum? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I can turn you to the 
testimony. 

Mr. Pettigrew. I do not care to have 
the Senator turn to it. I simply want to 
emphasize the point. I agree with the 
Senator. It has always been my own im- 


University 


professor, De- 
State of Con- 


Uni- 


jurious, but I wanted to bring it out and 
make it emphatic, if the proof sustains 
that position. 

Mr. Mason. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator. It is claimed that there is not a 
country in Europe that does not prohibit 
the use of alum. Certainly three or four 
of the leading countries of Europe to 
which I have had my attention called 
prohibit the use of alum in baking pow- 
der. 

Mr. Pettigrew. Did the chemists who 
came before the Committee, these profes- 
sors, generally testify—was it the result 
of their evidence—that the cream of tar- 
tar baking powder is healthy and does 
not leave a residuum which is injurious 
to health? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I say emphatically, 
yes; that the weight of the evidence is, 
that whenever any of these distinguished 
men, who have a national reputation, the 
leading chemists of the colleges, were 
interrogated upon the point, they stated 
that fact, every one of them, to my recol- 
lection. 





WE CAN'T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 


sons to whem it might be well 
suitable printed matter? 
Suyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. 
Mo. 








pression that alum baking powder is in- 


Poultry Yard. 


HENS EATING EGGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When mov- 
ing our hens to the farm last year they 
were laying a great many eggs, so that a 
number got broken in the coops and the 
hens of course ate them. This corrupted 
their tastes and their morals, too, and 
they got to breaking the eggs for the good 
there was in them. 

We made nest boxes about M inches 
square and 18 inches high and boarded 
them up about a foot in front, so the 
hens could not get at the eggs while on 
the nest nor could they reach the eggs 
when on the side or out of the nest. They 
seemed to have forgotten all about eating 
eggs until this spring when we put up 
our breeding pens and did not have the 
proper kind of egg food for them; they 
again began their bad habit. We did not 
have enough pullets and had to use some 
old hens. Our nest boxes were all right 
for the eggs that were laid in them, but 
woe to the eggs that were laid on the 
floor. 

As soon as we had plenty of milk, we 
began giving the hens and roosters, too, 
(they were as bad as the hens), all the 
sweet milk they would drink, once or 
twice a day, and it was not long until we 
found eggs on the floor untouched. They 
have not broken an egg to eat it since. 
We did not think much about it at the 
time, but supposed that we had broken 
them of their bad habit by using those 
boxes; but while we were using and rel- 
ishing eggs for breakfast we began using 
oat flakes and cream also for breakfast. 
We soon lost our taste for eggs. Then we 
knew why the hens quit eating eggs. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 








A HANDY COOP. 

About the neatest and handiest thing 
we have found for the poultry yard is a 
coop five feet square. We should make 
it three feet, having two doors in front, 
one on top of the other, next to one side, 
the bottom door may be only one foot 
high by two feet wide, and for use only 
when cleaning, says the “Poultry Advo- 
cate.” The main door should be two 
feet wide by three feet high. A single 
sash window also is placed in front about 
eighteen inches from the floor, which is 
hinged at the bottom so it may be opened 
for ventilation. There should also be a 
little slide door about eight inches wide 
by twelve inches high for the fowls or 
chicks to go out or in. The floor and sides 
of the coop should be made of matched 
lumber—the roof may be rough hemlock 
covered with two thicknesses of building 
paper. 

There are a number of uses this coop 
can be put to, especially at this time of 
year. It can be easily tipped over on a 
stone boat and moved anywhere you 
want it. It can be used for sitting hens 
—four or five hens can be set in it. It 
will accommodate two broods of chicks 
with hens by making a partition in the 
center; it will serve as a nice little 
brooder house for an indoor and out- 
door brooder. It can be used for a small 
breeding pen of four hens and a cock 
“upon a pinch."’ It makes the best roost- 
ing coop in summer and fall for grow- 
ing chicks. It can be used for surplus 
stock, fitting up show birds, hospital, 
quarantine quarters, etc. A movable yard 
may be conveniently arranged in sections 
for this coop by making frames of right 
length and stretching wire netting on 
them having feet at each end long enough 
to hold them up. 


NEEDED IN THE BUSINESS. 





More Poultrymen of This 


Kind. 


Particular 





There are poultrymen in the business, 
meaning breeders of exhibition birds and 
choice breeding stock, who, when their 
best birds are all sold off, have the cour- 
age to say ‘‘no’’ when inquiries come in, 
asking if they can fill further orders, says 
the “Reliable Poultry Breeder.’ There are 
poultrymen in the business, breeders of 
exhibition birds and choice breeding 
stock, who, when they receive an order 
for a bird or several birds of a kind that 


are “all gone,” have the mental and 
moral strength to “send the money 
back,”’ telling the would-be customer that 


they are “sold out."’ 

Yes, there are breeders of this kind, 
but not enough of them. We need more 
of this class and we need them badly. 

Here we are face to face with one of 
the present crying evils of the standard- 
bred poultry business. Breeder after 
breeder will sell as many of his high-class 
birds as he cares to part with, and then 
as the orders keep on coming in, will 
send out birds not quite so good and in 
some cases, not nearly so good as the or- 
der calls for. Along late in the season 
they have been known to send “any old 
thing” rather than return the money. 

Understand us; there are many men, 
and a good many women in the poultry 
business who do not and will not do this, 
but there are others, and it is time some- 
one were crying a halt. 

As a matter of fact all who propose te 
buy poultry during the late winter 
months or spring, should buy early. They 
cannot buy too soon at any time after 
December 1. It is a great mistake to 
wait until March or April to buy next 
spring’s breeding stock. Three or four 
out of five do this, but they suffer for it. 
They get “last pick,” and sometimes it is 
poor enough, where, if they had sent to 
the same breeder during November, De- 
cember, or January, they would have ob- 
tained for the same money, ten, twenty, 
thirty and perhaps fifty to a hundred per 
cent better value. It is human nature to 
put off until later many things that 
ought to be done immediately. 

During the past five years the writer 
has made a close study of the poultry 
business, particularly the methods breed- 
ers have adopted to build up and main- 
tain a reputation. We have seen men of 
high principle, men who do business 
strictly on honor, men who dare say 
“no” when they are sold out, establish 
themselves more and more firmly in the 
public confidence, until to-day their 
names are seldom spoken by poultrymen 
without being accompanied by an en- 
dorsement. For example, somebody in a 
show room will say, “I believe I shall 
send an order to Mr. —.” Another 
breeder will speak up, saying, 
that man is as square as a bri: 
are men in the poultry business to-day 
who are spoken of in this manner times 
without number, and there is no better 
advertising on earth than this. 


increase. May those who have “back- 
slid” in the past be brought to realize on 





reflection that this is the straight road 


May this kind of poultrymen rapidly | 


to permanent success. Candidly, we 4, 
not believe there is anything in busines; 
that pays so well as honorable dealing 
The great businesses of the world hay 
Back of them 
somewhere has sat a man who believe. ;;, 
paying one hundred cents on a dar, 
every time, under all circumstances, an, 
in giving a dollar of value for a 4ollar jn 
money at all times and under every ¢;). 
dition. Poultrymen who have scnvo 
enough to under stand this maiter, an, 
the ability or staying qualities to back 
it up, can build up and maintain a sy. 
cessful poultry business that will endur. 
as long as they hew closely to the line 


CHAMPION CHICKEN RAISER 


Mrs. Ottie Hume is undoubtedly tp, 
champion chicken raiser of Howard 
County. She has taken off over 1,9» 
young chickens, 1,000 of which are living 
Can you beat this record? Mrs. J. y 
Davis holds the championship for young 
turkeys, so far as we have heard. sh, 
has 13 turkeys, while Mrs. E. F. Hannah 
is a close second with 100. The growth o;/ 
the poultry industry is something marye|. 
ous. Just think of the poultry products 
of Missouri being worth more than a)! 
the cattle produce in the state. There js 
nothing on the farm that brings mor 
profitable returns than the poultry yard 
Many prudent farmers have. discovere 
this, and are giving more of their tim: 
and attention to raising poultry.—Aarm- 
strong (Mo.) Herald. 

The Evaporating Nest-Egg Vermin Ex 
terminator is a practical little novelt, 
advertised by Nethaway & Hanso1 n 
Dept. D, Wahoo, Neb. Circulars and fu!) 
particulars can be had by any reader 0: 
the RURAL WORLD, who will ask fo; 
them at the address above given. Rea: 
the ad. carefully and write at once. 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION Pa- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
Meations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, being anxious to 
help him, thought I would sell Elk if-Heating 
Sad ns, doing splentidly. 


and am A cent's 
worth ye wil) heat the iron for one day, so 
& perfectly even heat. 


most beautiful gloss. Isell at nearly e house. 
as iron is so convenient and economi: every 
y wants one. I Ou each iron, and 


Street, %. L Louis, M ill si 
uis, ow start any One in th 
business as they did me, if you ak, address them ? 





V. KILBY. 
Mothers will find “Mre. Winslow's 
syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething 





APABLE Woman Wanted for a ane t posi - 
c tion. $60 per month and all ex eases experi. 
ence unnecessary. CLARK & 
234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bi panae Zeus {id eus-barned bat to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 25 
cents for of AVELLA® so. containing 
enough to seven hats. A 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 








POULTRY. 





epee 80 Edve on Rens 8 a 


|. G4-D. .¥ 


D.J. Lambert, Box 310,471 Apponaug, B. I 


PURE BRED 2: Barred ae Fiymocth Rocks, White 
Partridge Cochins ft ty best strains in wre ow. 
Eggs$ifori3. J.L. GREENLEE. Kahoks, M Mo. 








W'nouts Rocks, Silver and White Barred Ply- 

mouth Roc ht Brahmas end Royal Pe 
Ducks. No oetter. Begs $2 for 13. Clrealar 

Free. Normandy Poultry Co.. Normandy, Mo. 


EGGS fs breed the L.ss 3. Lang., B 

far, Dose faery Sonn, Lt. Srau., 8. 
Circular 

‘AL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Ill. 


BP. ROCKS, 2,8, Terter Hees 


5. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 


Glen ne Egg Form 
Offers B Leghorns 
ea, Barred an ‘water, P. Rocks. 
jeason. Stock mated 


51 36 ones $3; 100 oo 


resis ses B GEE 
ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 














8. 8. Bam o Wiansotee on: 4 Batt P. 
Rocks that "saual the “Blowhards” at hait 
the price. B. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois. 





Cornish Indian Chickens 
th White Hoiland Turkeys, farm 
raised. For eight b yoeee 8 for best re- 
sults. Birds as represented or money re- 
Eggs in season 
T.J. KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss. 


EGGS 81.50 Any Ay neg 
Cochins, saved Ft: Hae. Rocks, * L. Cup Peas tants. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


P neg ot Silver, Golden and 

White Plymouth 

ST ASOuN we forsale from rize winners. 
. A, JON g 


Prairie E py ‘Cooper Co., Mo, 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 


Some good February pigs of extra breeding, will be 
ready to ship May lst, write por price. Pekin Duck 
eggs, from choice stock $1.00 for 13. 


8. F. BROWN. Ashmore, [1l. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—2:2 *°°*; 


es fo rsale. Guarantee satisfaction. 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo. 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


ik Breasted Red Games for sale. 
Cookerels en each, hens $1.00, 
Bese in season $1.00 per dos. 
skens on Limestone Farm 
tblokgus we redig a festher, anareee 
Mrs. L: M. MONSEES. amithton, Mo. 
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IMPROVED 


Incubator 


all the fertile eggs; 
durable and easilteren 
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W HAVE some fancy registered Poland-China 
gilts of fall farrow to offer for $12; the: 
sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 2d 22767, Prince Had - 


ley 15882 and Expectance 21921, and out of sows of 


equaily good breeding. 
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The Pig Pen. 


COW PEAS FOR HOGS. 








Cow peas give rich grazing from July 
until October, and should always be 
grown for use during the late summer 
and early fall, says “Farmers’' Review.” 
Being very rich in protein, they make an 
excellent food for growing animals, 
though not desirable as the exclusive 
feed in the final fattening, as the fat meat 
produced by them is too soft and oily to 
be of the highest value. Lots for early 
use may be sown on the ground from 
which artichokes were harvested, and wili 
be ready for use in two months frem 
planting. For later use some of the «juick- 
growing sorts may be planted on the 
vetch ground, or, if the ranker-growing 
and later-maturing sorts’ are sown on the 
artichoke ground or elsewhere, they will 
make an immense growth of forage for 
use in September and October. ‘sually, 
‘however, it is better to sow the peas for 
late grazing in the cornfield than to use 
land for that purpose alone. With the 
earlier-ripening varieties of peas and 
sorghum the hogs will be carried up to 
the beginning of cool weather withcut 
trouble. 


FUNCTIONS OF HOGS’ LEGS. 





The hog’s legs perform a function not 
known to any other animal, and that is 
as escape pipes for the discharge of waste 
matter or sweat not used in the economy 
of the body, says the “‘Butchers’ Maga- 
zine.” ‘These escape pipes are situated on 
the inside of the legs above and below the 
knee in the fore legs and above the gam- 
brel jaints in the hind legs, but in the lat- 
ter they are very small and the functions 
light. Upon the inside of the fore leg 
they are, in the healthy hog, always ac- 
tive, #0 that moisture is always there 
from above and below these orifices or 
ducts in the healthy hogs. The holes in 
the lags and breathing in the ‘hog are his 
principal means of ejecting an excess of 
heat above normal, and when very warm 
the hog will open the mouth and breath 
through that channel as well as the nos- 
trils. 

The horse can perspire through all the 
pores of its body, as a man does, and 
cattle do the same to a limited extent, 
but the hog never. His escape valves are 
confined to the orifices upon the inside of 
his legs. People often wonder why it is 
that the hog dies so suddenly when he 
runs rapidly or takes quick and violent 
exercise by fighting. But when you con- 
sider the few escape pipes, their small 
capacity and remoteness from the cavity 
where the heat is generated, the wonder 
is not that he dies quickly when overheat- 
ed, but that he lives as long as he does 
when heated up. 


TRICHINOSIS. 





The parasite that causes this disease 
is called trichina spiralis. It infests the 
flesh of several animals, especially the 
hog. From the hog it is sometimes trans- 
ferred to man, causing severe sickness 
and not infrequently death, says the 
“Prairie Farmer.’’ Trichina is found ia 
pork both in America and Europe, and 
its presence has been made a pretext by 
which some foreign nations keep out 
American pork. Most of the pork in- 
spection at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, is due to the prominence of this 
question in the European mind. How- 
ever, German pork is as much infested 
with trichina as our own, and it is be- 
lieved a little more so. 

Trichina inhabits the bodies of ani- 
mals at all stages of its existence, and 
where swine are entirely unable to get 
anything but vegetable diet the danger 
that they will become infested with trich- 
ina is small. For this reason it ig mot 
safe to permit swine to feed on the cffal 
of slaughter houses, carrion, rats, mice 
and the like. Hogs so fed become a men- 
ace to the health of the eaters of thfe pork 
they produce. The trichina is very small, 
and lives in minute cysts in the muscles. 
When these cysts are eaten by hogs the 
juices of the stomach set loose the im- 
prisoned trichinae which escape into the 
intestines where they pair and the fe- 
males bring forth a numerous brood of 
larvae, which find their way to the mus- 
cles, where they in turn become encyst- 
ed. The hog himself does not appear to 
suffer from the presence of these para- 
sites, and they can therefore be dis:ov- 
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ered only by a microscopic examination 
of the pork. It is said that no remedy 
has been discovered that will destroy the 


trichinae after they have becoine en- 
cysted in the muscles. Wher pork in- 
fested with trichinae is eaten by man 


the thousands of cysta are operated on 
by the juices of his stomach. The para- 
sites are let loose and proceed to his in- 
testines where they pair and breed. Their 
progeny begin a march through the walls 
of his intestines to his muscles, and in- 
duce symptoms similar to typhwid fever. 
If the man can endure the horrible pain 
of the migration of the parasites from his 
intestines to his muscles he will live. The 
trichinae will form cysts there and give 
no further trouble, but will remain with 
him through the rest of his life. 
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DURCC-JERSEYS. 








Tt JROUGHBRED Dig teem | pigs for sale 
Prices b -H East Alton,1}) 


prance. senenre ee head of pigs and sows, bred 





FALL PIGS. 


A great deal has been said regarding 
fall pigs. Does it pay to raise them at 
all? We answer yes. A niatured Poland- 
China sow is very hard to keep down in 
breeding condition, nine-tenths of the 
matured sows that are bred but once a 
year are too fat by farrowing time to do 
their owners much if any good, writes A. 
B. Shaner in the “American Swineherd.” 
Breed your aged sows during June, have 





reney 0 eB. SAWYER Cusunr vate. KAS. 
QUROG-JERSEYS” forrsa fon eale, ‘The was 
mus HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


, Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! 


guaranteed or you 
mer seteen on eis ee 
8. OC. WAGENER, Pana, Ill. 





them farrow in October or last of Septem- 
ber, and by the middle of December your 
sows are in excellent breeding condition. 
And the pigs, if you give them dry quar- 
ters, change bedding at least once a week, 
feed them as you do your spring pigs lots 
of corn and oats, and when spring comes 
I think you will agree with the writer that 





Large English Pea 8 bays 


pest of breeding. m, P Bt 


fall pigs pay. Should you doubt this be 
sure and make a “note” of the number of 
pigs raised from those over fed sows this 
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Hogs. A choicel ot 


spring that could not be kept down to 
breeding condition and compare said 
number with the number of pigs from 
these same sows next spring and you 
will see the point. Before we got it in 
our head to raise or breed for fall litters 





our pig crop would average from three to 
three and one-half. Our crop this spring 
has an average of six and a fraction, and 
this includes two sows that we bought 
and lost the entire litters. A friend of 
ours, a large farmer, keeps his sows in 


good trim the whole year round, and has 


not over a dozen pigs to date. His com- 
plaint is smal! litters and the few they 
have are killed by overlying. Another 
fellow that believes in spring pigs only, 
keeping his sows in show condition the 
whole year round, saved some 20 odd out 
of some 110 pigs. Another friend writes 
under recent date: “I am almost dis- 
gusted with the hog business; the sow 
had good average litters, but the per cent 
of pigs saved is very small, my sows are 
too ‘fat’ you see.” Our fall pigs have 
made up to ist a growth of a fraction 
over a pound per day. With our sows in 
first-class breeding condition we are safe 
in saying our fall pigs have paid us well. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





J. E. HAYNES, Ames, [l., has a small 
but good herd of Duroc Jersey swin. He 
can furnish any one wanting a gvod pig of 
this breed. Mr. Haynes and his better- 
half are also breeding 8S. 8. Hamburg, 
Golden Wyandotte and Buff Plymouth 
Rock chickens. The good quality found 
in the flocks of these breeds was a sur- 
prise. Mrs. Haynes is a thorough poul- 
try fancier. This farm, the stock and 
poultry show the thorough manner in 
which all are handled and bred. Any one 
can expect good goods for the money 
when dealing with this firm. They report 
good sales in the RURAL WORLD. Look 
up their advertisement, they may have 
just what you want. 

W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, !1l., 
proprietor of the Elmwood Llerd cf Berk- 
shires, was visited a short time ago. This 
herd was established in 1886. Mr. Ker's 
aim has been to breed good swine, ond he 
has always @rawn fresh oloed frum the 
leading herds of this country. The result 
has been that he has been able to win 
prizes on animals of his own breeding for 
a number of years, at St. Louis and the 
Illinois State Fairs. He has in ‘his herd 
now as good animals as he has ever 
shown. His present boars are as follows: 
Baron Prince, 43812, bred by N. H. Gen- 
try, sired by Baron Victor, 71, by Long- 
fellow, 16835. Dam, Waterloo Princess 
IIl., 40885, ‘by King Lee, 27500. Baron 
Prince is a large hog of good finish and 
quality. He combines as good blood as 
Mr. Gentry ever owned, 

Alexis, 34469, bred by J. G. Snell & Bro., 
of Canada, is by Enterprise, 26461, by 
Wicket Keeper, 24965. Dam, Happy Bell, 
31150, by Perry Lad. This boar is a low 
down with good width and length. He is 
proving himself a good sine; in fact, we 
consider him as good a boar as Mr. Ker 
has. 

Nero, 41621, was bred by the late Mr. 
James Riley of Indiana. This boar was 
by the sire of all the Columbian winners, 
Columbus, 28701. Dam, Ruth Anna, 31711, 
by Ben Hur, 19756. Nero is a splendid boar 
and he has been used in this herd four 
years. Some of the best animals in the 
herd are by him. This boar can be 
spared now and can be bought very 
cheaply considering his quality. 

Lee’s Model, 53200, bred by N. H. Gentry, 
is by Model Lee II., 36500, he by Model 
Lee, 31700. Dam, Lady Lee LXXIV., 44576, 
by King Longfellow, 26379. This boar is 
the last one added to this herd. He com- 
bines Mr. Gentry’s best blood as well as 
some of the first English blood. He was 
considered by Mr. Gentry as good a pig as 
was in his herd at the time he 
bought. He will undoubtedly prove a 
valuable addition to this herd, as his pigs, 
just now beginning to come, will show. 
The sows in the herd are from the herds 
of A. J. Lovejoy, N. H. Gentry, W. R. 
Harvey and Reuben Gentry or descended 
from these herds as bred by Mr. Ker. He 
can furnish good pigs of either sex at 
reasonable prices and will be pleased to 
receive a share of your patronage if you 
want a good Berkshire. See his adver- 
tisement and send for a catalog which 
contains the breeding of his herd. 


was 


HOG AND CLOVER SPECIALTIES. 





The man who has little capital except 

land can build up with the chances of 
making money better with hogs and clo- 
ver than any other farm crop, but to do 
this he must make a specialty of the busi- 
ness, says G. P. Smith in “Indiana Farm- 
er.” There is no better mortgage lifter 
than hogs, but not every farmer knows 
how to raise hogs to the best advantage. 
As a matter of experience I consider that 
we have yet a good deal to learn about 
hog raising, although some of us have 
approached pretty close to the ideal meth- 
od. I suppose I have lost as many hogs 
through cholera as many breeders and I 
am sure I have failed to fatten others as 
fast as they were intended by nature sim- 
ply because I was ignorant of the right 
way. But a man learns a lot through ex- 
perience and hard work and I have not 
been the last to take advantage of my 
own failures and successes as well as 
those of my friends and neighbors. 
I think now that I can raise hogs with 
as little tendency to cholera as most farm- 
ers and I believe that the whole secret is 
simply in starting them right, feeding 
them properly and keeping their sanitary 
surroundings as they ought to be. We 
have all reached the conclusion that clo- 
ver is essential to successful hog raising 
and that a too heavy diet of corn is bad 
for them. I go further and say that if 
you go to the opposite extreme and feed 
too much clover you are not going to fat- 
ten the hogs as profitably as they should 
be and you will lose nearly as much as if 
a few were lost each year with the chol- 
era. Clover is an excellent summer food 
for the hogs and I turn mine in the field 
to feed on it, but at the same time I give 
them feed all through the summer. I 
feed them daily in summer with shorts 
and corn and this helps to fatten them. 
An exclusive diet of corn makes them thin 
and lean and as some say, makes them 
ready to lay on fat when winter fed on 
corn. But it is much better to let them 
lay on a little of the fat in summer while 
they are growing and not leave it all for 
winter. When winter comes I do not turn 
them suddenly on a corn diet, which is apt 
to make them stuffy and heavy even in 
cold weather. On the contrary I continue 
their mixed diet of clover hay and grass, 
oats, wheat, bran, shorts and roots. I 
add more of the grain diet in cold weath- 
er because they require more for heating 
purposes and besides it is the season for 
fattening. But I never give them an ex- 
elusive corn or grain diet winter or sum- 
mer any more than I give them a clover 
diet without the corn. The combination 
of the two, I believe, always produces the 
best result. 





The Jack of All Trades made by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company is the farmer’s 
delight. See advertisement on page 2. 




















A WAY TO MAKE HOGS WEIGH. 


Here is the way I mak: one-year-old 
hogs weigh 300 pounds, writes W. B. Tay- 
lor in “Southern Farm Gazette’: Sow 
oats in fall to winter on. If you can’t 
get the oats in fall or winter, sow in ear- 
ly spring. One acre of oats with a good 


half acres sown down in sorghum, orange 
or red-top, is best. A peck of seed to .ne; 
acre is plenty. If I have oats I let my} 
hogs on the cane as soon as it is three | 
or four inches high. They will not bother 
the cane as long as the o 
For five or six months | 


are tender. 


season will keep twelve or fifteen shoats the bladder, when they increase in size 
in food when turned on. It will take hard (causing stone in the organ) or are dis- 
work for them to keep the oats down, ,°™@"8ed through the urinary passage, in 
For twelve or fifteen hogs, one and one- ; male animals giving much trouble. Treat 


as follows: 
food and give 
doses daily 
dissolve 
the urine and carry it off safely. 
ing mangels or beets only moderate 
should be given with salt liberally 


feed no corn nds: “ " ~ 
unless it turns very dry. The less corn fed SARA TENE ta eg ane tte Ng 
the less they eat the cane. I have two | ©°%"-—Worms are to be prevented, for in 


a large quantity of potash as & all plants 
of the beet family to which the 
long. The potash is | tial through 
kidneys in the urine, and when in exaess 
as it is when beets of any kind are fed, it 
crystallizes, 
coarser particles, 


beets be 


in this way forming sand or 
these being retained in 


Feed salt plentifully with the 
glauber salts in one ounce 
for several days. This will 
the excess of mineral matter in 
In feed- 
feeds 


added, 





| 
acres in orchard I turn pigs on, which en- | this case the old adage, ‘“‘one ounce of 
ables me to do better than that. One acre | prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
in oats, one and one-half acres in cane, | Generally medicine comes too late ro 
and my orchard of two acres, will keep , avoid loss of sheep in this way it is best 
twenty-five head of good, big shoats, or | *° give a course of worm powders at reg- 
three sows with eight pigs each. Dry | wine amtorvals, say once @ month. The 
soil will not do, neither will sand. The | °°™™°? medicines used for worms are 
cane can be pulled up too easily in deep | mie in their effects and thus tend to| 
sand. If it is seasonable and the cane | *°¢P the sheep in good health, The com- 
is getting too tall, it would be better to jaan tonic mixture consisting of ground 
cut part of it down. It will soon sprout | &™8er gentian and sulphate of iron 


out and take a more vigorous growth. 
Horses will delight in mowing it down. 
If they have a chance. Oats will run | 
hogs until July if they can keep them | 
eaten down, though I prefer sorghum for | 
summer and let the hogs on while young, | 
say ten to twelve inches high, end it 
should be kept down so as to keep i* ten- 
der. Too many hogs can ruin it, of course. 


With too few hogs the cane will get 

tough. 

HOG CHOLERA CURED IN _ WNE- 
BRASKA. 

Mr. Geo. E. Barnum, owner of an ex- 


tensive ranch near Columbus, Neb., said 
under date of Jan. 27, 180: I have used 
the Snoddy Remedy for hog cholera and 
with success. I can say this for the 
Snoddy Remedy: that where the direc- 
tions are carried out it has been a success 
in every case where I have been an eye- 
witness. I have been present where this 
remedy has proven a success in several 
very bad cases. I have all faith in the 
Snoddy Remedy, if used as directed; if 
not used as directed, better keep your 
money. If used as a preventative there is 
no use of having hog cholera. 


The Shepherd. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SHEPHERD. 


THE BEST MUTTON.—As the feed of 
any animal makes the flesh, this of course 
gives the flavor of the meat. Tenderness 
is due to quick growth of flesh; hence the 
present popularity of the young sheep, 
the lamb in fact in the market, and also 
of those mature sheep which have been 
rapidly fattened and fed on rape or tur- 
nips (both these plants are equal in this 
respect) previous to the fattening. Thus 
it is the feeding and not the breed which 
gives the quality of the meat. 
DOGS.—What is ta be done about the 
dogs? I have made two attempts to keep 
sheep heretofore but came to grief on ac- 
count of the dogs. And now | have made 
a third. Have the best facilities for the 
business, and love sheep. But feel certain 
that I must abandon the best business for 
pleasure and profit because of the scores 
of dogs which are roam)ng about, mostly 
at nights, but far too much for safety in 
the days. This is thought to be a free 
country; but so far as I ¢an see the shep- 
herd is a slave to the free, useless, worth- 
less dogs.—R. H. G., Ohio. 
THUMPS—PALPITATION OF THE 
HEART.—C. H. W., Ind.—What causes 
thumps in a lamb? One in my flock drops 


his ears and his sides thump. Please tell 
me what to do for him. 
Ans.—This trouble is due to irregular 


action of the heart, which may be caused 
by direct disease of this organ or as a 
result of severe indigestion due to over- 
feeding. It may occur as a result of too 
high condition and growth of fat about 
the heart. Treat as follows: Give Epsom 
salts 4 ounces to a large animal or half 
as much to a small one. After this has 
operated give 5 to 10 grains of nux vomica 
in any convenient way. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS.— 
A. W. H., Mich.—We have some sick 
lambs. Have lost four. On examination 


found the lungs very dark in color with 
small spots filled with pus. Is this pneu- 


monia? Please say what can be done for 
them. 
Ans.—These small spots like grains of 


wheat are doubtless tubercles and the re- 
sult of the disease known as tuberculosis 
to which sheep are subject more than any 
other animal. Turpentine given every 
day in small dose’ of half a tablespoonful 
may be useful, It may given in milk. 
If the lambs are coughing it is an addi- 
tional indication of this disease. 


be 


ANTHRAX—BRAXY.—A. J. K., Wis.— 
Last year I had a ewe with a swollen 
udder; the next day the udder was black 
and had bloody water in it instead of 
milk. She died in three days. Now I 
have some ewes in the same condition, but 
the bag was swollen in one-half only. The 
second day it was cold and instead of milk 
it had cold bloody water in it. She lived 
for two weeks when the diseased parts 
of the udder separated and fell off and I 
killed her. Another ewe is taken the 
same way, with part of the udder three 


fingers wide black and cold clear around 
under the bag. Ewe is eating all right 
except that the udder ts painful. All 
these sheep were swollen under the belly 
as thick as a hand extending one-half 
forward, What the disease and the 
cause and cure for it? 

Ans.—The disease is that commonly 
called braxy. In Michigan and in your 


is 


state it goes by the name of bradsot, we 
think wrongly, however, for this is a 
virulently contagious disease, while braxy 

but is due to disturbance of the 


is not, 
digestive organs and to blood poisoning 
so resulting. The treatment consists of 
saline purgatives and alteratives as Ep- 
som salts in copious doses and six ounces 
of Epsom salts with half ounce of chlor- 
ate of potash mixed and dissolved in wa- 
ter. At the same time foment the swol- 
len parts with strong solution of hyposul- 
phite of soda. The lambs should be 
weaned, as the milk is not safe to use. 
GRAVEL.—R. L., Ont.Some of my 
sheep, the rams mostly, are affected by 
small stones in the urine, the passage of 
which is very painful when the sandy de- 
posit is discharged. I have been feeding 
mangels and a neighbor says this is the 
cause of the disease. Can this be, and if 
so, why? 

Ans.—Your neighbor is probably right 
and the reason is this: Mangels contain 





given in doses of a 
some bran mash or oatmeal gruel or with 


level teaspoonful in 


the usual salt will have a useful effect in 


keeping sheep free from diseases It is 
given daily for three days at intervals of 
two weeks all through the year. Any of 
the worm powders are also good. 

SOUR MILK FOR LAMBS.—J. J. G., 


South Dak.—Is sour cows’ milk hurtful to 


lambs? Some of mine have learned to 
drink it and will feed with the pigs fed 
with it. They seem to be doing all right, 


while others 
ewes—are 
cows’ milk. 

Ans.—There is nothing in the 
to hurt the lambs, and if they 
them have it. Sweet cows’ 
not rich enough for lambs. 
fined cottonseed oi] or olive oil and add 
two teaspoonfuls to the milk for each 
lamb at each meal. This will bring the 
cow's milk up to the right quality with 
the ewes’ milk. When lambs are a month 
old or less you may teach them to eat 
mixture of corn meal and bran in equal 
parts and one-fourth much cotton- 
meal or linseed meal. Use a flat 
bottom trough, not a V-shaped one six or 
eight inches wide and four inches deep, 
and as long as is convenient, with bars 
nailed across it to keep the lambs from 
walking in it. Feed the meal twice a day 
in some place where the ewes cannot get 
to the lambs to disturb them.—American 
Sheep Breeder. 


foundlings not owned by the 


not doing so well on sweet 
sour milk 
like it let 
milk alone is 


Get some re- 


as 


seed 





ANGORA GO: ATS. 





The number of really good thorough- 
bred Angoras is very limited in the Unit- 
ed States. They do not even count by the 
thousands, only by hundreds, and if I am 
not much mistaken, one can do this on 
one hand, taking one finger for each hun- 
dred, says G. A. Hoele in “Country Gen- 
tleman.” It is therefore natural that 
the cross-breds can not, as a rule, be of 
very high quality. Besides, many of the 
recent breeders or dealers (some are both) 
are new in the husbandry, and judge 
Angoras more by their general looks than 
by their real merits as stock-getters; in 
fact, only very few of all the breeders of 





19,000,000 LBS. OF WOOL 


That is the exact amount of wool we handled for our customers from 
April, 1899, to > 1900. This fact alone proves con- 


usively tha: 


t ours is 


LARGEST WOOL HOUSE IN THE WEST. 


We attract the biggest buyers in the country because they have learned to 


know that in our lofts they will always 
— to meet their every requirement. 


fit yearly by the advantages our 


fad t equally to their interest to 
advances on ignments and c! 


Circular Letter Free to all inquirers. 
all grades of wool and the conditions of 


find a sufficient stock of all grades of 
Our regular customers baoe’ this also 
off. New customers will 

their wool to us. We make liberal 


harge only 5 iT yd cent on such advances. We 
furnish sacks and sewing twine free to t —_ xe tad : 
tt keeps you fully posted on prices o 
the market. Write tor it today. 


tous. We mail our 


SILBERMAN BROS.,122,124, 126,128 Michigan St.,Chicage, Ills. 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, 


ALTON, ILL. Branch 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


picture is on each package. 


about his remedy. 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


sitive Cure and Preventive. 


one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
Cholera which is made only by us. Dr. Snoddy's 
Beware of imitations and ac- 
ubstitutes. Write to-day for Dr. snoddy » new 
on Hog Cholera and circulars and testimo nials 
Address, 


House—Des Moines, la. Alton, Ill,, U. 8. A. 











Mo.’s Black 


Also choice gilts bred for fa)! litters. 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. 





Spring pigs by Mo.’s Black Chief 196%, A's Chief 21014 (by Chief Tec. 
Prices reasonable. Orders booked a 
E. KE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, JACKSON Co., Mo 


Chief Pigs. 


2d) and other well bred boars 
6 received. 





either sex from 6 to 10 months old, 
in reach of all, Eggs from Premium B. P. 
winning strains at @2 per 9 eggs. 


POLAND - CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


Will ship to parties who will give satisfactory reference and pay fae charges one way; 

and if stock is not as ,or-e 
Rocks at §2 
Write for description o: 


r 15 eggs 
stock 


ve ot of 
aes oot cern charges. 
m 3. Turkeys PY y- = no 
. oH. JONES, Speners, of pei 





CURES *s Scab and Ticks. 


Improves the wool. 
SKABC 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


Bend for descriptive J) 


URA D Di Ob. tt 15 S Branch Street, St. Louis, M 








meAD to spare at reasonable p 
or or bred. Silver 
00: ry cale 


HARR 





ore wy = pene read 
Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching a! 
atéi.00 each. We can sult you in price and quality. Swrite us at 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside, 


4s service. A nice lot of yearli ng sow 


it $1.00 eee 15; also a few nie, 
noe. 


IS & McMAHON, lanine, Missouri. 








Cc hie, 
all of Oct, and Nov,, ‘9, farrc 
spring pigs of same breeding. 


15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


pn gilts, gilt edged, outof dams by Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 24, 
Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all State fair winners of their day; also 4 boars of the above breeding 
yw. Your inspection and business invited peg want something good. Also 


Chief I Know, U. 8. 


R, YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo 





Black U.S. A 
bred for fall litters. Call on or address 


CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley's Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, one of ~ 4 
Tecumesh, and ous of dams by Best on Earth, | Am Chief 2d. by Chie: 
lso a few boars, same ace and breeding at — 

M 


Mack Chief best sons, and Black 
Mo. Black Chief, Taylor's 

ad hitaben soon; part of the gilts are 

UBLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., 





Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 















the land, old or new, far or near, have 
more than a shadow of an idéa how a March and A 
pril pigs, $8 to $10, until September ist. Baggs, 81 for 13. f 

really well-bred Angora ought to look. | cheap after June Ist oung stock Sept. Ist. RB. 8. thio MAS, Carthage ae" 
When buying cross-bred Angoras, look — 
out sharp, for few of them are worth $5 
and over, delivered on eastern farms; FINE BERKSHIRES 
and the practical value of the majority | Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
of them would be below $3.50. Even the | YOU Want, or ais is better hg and inspect the stock. 
very best cross-breds, having a value of . HH, KE Prairie du Rocher, Illinois, 
from $8 to $15, would hardly be worth 

’ B D) 
express charges from a far western state. OSCAR GOLE, AURORA, ILL., GH CLASS SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
A friend of mine in Philadelphia, who had ame for ~ 


three bucks shipped from Idaho to Vir- 
ginia, had to pay $24 expressage on each 
of them, and from Texas or New Mexico, 
charges would be about $10 per head. 

If a farmer wants to try his luck with 
Angoras, the better way for him to pursue 


would be to work up a combination 
among his neighbors, so that a number 
together could use up a large double-deck 
carload, holding about 390. He should or- 
der them to have the smaller specimens 
of the animals put above, and the larger 
ones below, so that they do not hurt each 
other during shipment. He should be 
further careful to make it a point not to 
have too kempy brutes put off on him. 
Kemp is a dead-looking coarse hair, which 


is the offshoot of the 
haired Mexican goat. 


shaggy and coarse- 
It is mostly visible 


on the thighs, especially behind, from the 
tail down to the hocks. The value of the 
mohair is greatly diminished by kemp, 


especially when it is over 
so that the hair 


1% inches long, 
is useless for combing 














Many a woman has periodic cryin 


spells, She meets her husband wi 
eyes red and swollen and he cries gl ; 
“What has happened?” “Nothing” 

wife replies. “I don’t know what is the 
matter with me, but I just had to have 
a good cry.” Men don’t have crying 
spells. It would seem therefore that an 
affection confined to women must have 
its cause in the womanly nature. There | 
is no doubt that a diseased condition of 
the delicate womanly organs, is in gen- 
eral responsible for feminine nervous- 
ness and hysteria. 

The use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- | 
scription makes women happy by mak- 
ing them healthy. There are no more 
crying spells. “Favorite Prescription” 
cures inflammation, ulceration and fe- 
male weakness. It makes weak women 
strong, sick women well, 

There is no medicine “just as good.” 
Accept no substitute. 

«For three years,” writes Mrs. Mary A. Sasser, 
of ny h, Lamar Co., Texas, "I euffered with fall: 
the womb, also ulceration of the womb. 
bottles of your ‘ Favorite Pre- 

tion,” i of ‘Golden Medical Discovery ' 
and two vials of ‘ Pleasant a * I found re- 
Iam —_ ~ do my work P 
ommend y' onderful aelides to all my 
— for i T truly believe it ational life.” 

Free. erce’s Med: Adviser, 
in paper sails is sent fee on receipt of 
21 one-cent stamps to pay cost of we. 
only, Cloth binding 31 — 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N yy 








ly fine-looking and very well crossed An- 
goras with kemp 4 or 5 inches long, coarse 
like tooth-brushes, and said to be close 
to pure-bloods! Their was much 
surprised when their spring clip was only 
221% for 16 including the 
bag it was shipped in. 

As I have already said, there 
really good cross-breds, of a 
| vatue of from $8 to $15, and some perhaps 
| 
| 


owner 
fleeces, 


pounds 


are some 





practical 


as much as $25. But there are ouly very 
of them in the Union, and most of 
them ealled ‘‘pure-bloods" by . their 
breeders, or at least their dealers, 
who want to stuff them on the unsuspect- 
ing eastern buyers. These animals are 
mostly held by a very small number of 
breeders, and very high figures are asked 
for them; quite beyond their practical 
value—by this term I understand their 
paying point. An Angora worth $25 should 
be almost well covered all its 
body as a Merino sheep, the mohair should 
have very little kemp, and they should 
breed so well, with a good thoroughbred 
buck, that their kids would answer, if 
need be, for breeding purposes, viz., that 
instead of being castrated and sold to 
the butcher for $4 or $5, they would be 
worth from $20 to $25, and if their get 
breeds true to the thoroughbred type, un- 
interruptedly, for three generations they 
should be admitted to the thoroughbred 
register. 


few 
are 
by 


as over 





DON'T NEGLECT TO DIP.—A 
weeks after shearing do not neglect to 
dip both the sheep and lambs in one of 
the reputable The practice of dip- 
’ ping is most general where sheep rais- 
"pe is longest established, a fact which 
| proves its benefits. The Cooper Sheep 
| Dip has a world wide record of sixty 
| rene standing and it is used on no less 
| than 175,000,000 sheep every year. Its pa- 
4 peand concede that it affects its purpose 
| without the least harm to the animal, It 
‘puts the flock in splendid condition and 
has a decidedly beneficial influence on the 
growth of the fleece, increasing both the 
weight and marketable condition. 





few 


dips. 











SEVEN MILLION SHEEP.—According 
to a “London Times’’ cablegram from 
Buenos Ayres, dated 3ist ult., 28,000 su- 


' perfic ial kilometres have, owing to heavy 
‘rains, been inundated in the southern dis- 
tricts of Argentina, where 7,000,000 sheep 


i 
are in danger and some are already dy- 





ing. 
THE WOOL CLIP of the entire state 
of Texas for this year is estimated at 


10,000,000 pounds, and at 16 cents per pound 
that means a pretty good pile of money 
brought into the state by the lowly 
sheep.—West Texas Stockman. 
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BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 
and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on con- 
signment. Hudson Bros, Com, Co, 

2 N. 2nd 8t., st, Louis 





BOLES & HOPE. Birmingham, Iowa. 
vai Be dh @ good farm of 


PER AGRE iii scres” "ones 


proved. Ghee timber, the i 
ol Sop bist “re oe the soil, go gd 
jocated, near to a live city. Part on t 

Address R. 0, CARPENTER, '™® 
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Refer to any Banker or Rural Wor 





St. Hy Phelps Co., Mo 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WOKLD, JULY 4, 190v. 











She Hlarkets 


WHEAT-—No. 2 red sold at 81@8l%c for 
old and Sic to 8c (mainly 8c) for new; No. 





3 red at 8i%c for fancy old, 78%@7%ec for | 


mew; No. 4 winter at 77%@77 for new; 
old No. 2 hard at 76c; No. 3 do worth 73@ 
4c. New No. 2 old not worth over 794 
at close. 

CORN—No. 2 and No. 3 or better at 
4%4c; No. 2 yellow at 42%c; No. 2 white at 
@#%c; Mo. 3 at 48c. 

OATS—No. 2 at 25%c; No. 3 at 2c; No. 2 
Northern at 26c; No. 2 white at 23@28'ec; 
No. 3 do at 27@28c; No. 4 do at 26@26‘ec. 

RYE—Firm. Good No. 2 salable E. side. 
A skd. lot sold by sample at 58c 

HAY—Timothy 3$13@13.50 for choice, $12.50 
@i3 for No. 1; $10.50@11.8 for No. 2; $9.50@ 
10 for No. 3. Prairie, $8.50 for choice; $7.0 
@8 for No. 1; $7@7.50 for No. 2; $6@6.50 for 
No. 3. Clover—$9@11.0. 

STRAW—Rye on trk. $8.50@9, and wheat 
and oat #. 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 








Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— at ”" 
July 80% b 7944G@71% 77% a 
Aug a b 7%2@77 77% n 
Sept Sla 8% @i8 7 @... 
Corn— 7 
July 411% n 41% @40% 71% a 
BOE oscdes @.... @ 41% 
Sept 42% 42%@%@41% 42%,@42% 
Oats— 
July Be 2%@23 22% n 
Sept .. 235 23 @22% 22% a 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red... .72%@76 79 @8l 80 @81% 
No. 3 red....724%@73 82 @83% 78 @i8% 
No. 4 winter.66 @72% 7 @73 7] @i™% 
No. 2 hard..71 @72% 76 @78 7% @.... 
No. 3 hard..69 @7l 74 @7 73 @i4 
Corn— 
Bs BD ccccced 4% @.... 42%4@42% 42%@.... 
No. 3 ....44 @H% 42 @.... 42 @A% 
No. 2 white.35%@.... 43 @.... 43%@.... 
No. 3 white.35 @.... ....@.... & @.... 
Oats— 
Be SB accteve 27%@.... B%@. 3%@.... 
No. 3 .s....» 2% @2Z & @.... B @.... 
No. 2 North. @.... 2% @26% 26 @.... 
No. 2 white.294%@29% 23 @3% 2B @2 
No. 3 white.274@29% 27 @27% 27 GB 
No. 4 white.% @27 2%@26% 26 @26% 


EGGS still @NN72Nrgw7lbIhbEMHRD 

EGGS—Still declining and littl demand 

EGGS—Still declining and little demand 
even at the reduced prices. Newly gath- 
ered stock at 8c; inferior to fair, 2c to le 
per dozen less—all loss off. > 

BUTTER—Firm, but trade light. Offer- 
ings mainly of creamery. Creamery—Ex- 
tra, 19c; firsts, 17c; seconds, léc. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, 15c; firsts, 13c. Dairy—Ex- 
tra, l5c; firsts, 14c; grease, 4@4%c. Coun- 
try—Choice, 12%c; poor to fair, 10@lic. 

CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 10c, 
singles at 10%c; Y. A., 10%c; New York, 
10%c; limburger, %%@l0c; Swiss, 15@l6c; 
brick, 10@10%¢c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, aver- 
age receipts, %; spring chickens, 1% 
pounds or over, l0c. Turkeys, average 
receipts, 5@6c. Ducks, 5%c; spring ducks, 
7@8c. Geese, 3c; spring geese, 7c. Live 
pigeons and squabs, per dozen, T5c. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

SALT—Selling East Side: Medium at 
$1.10; granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 
Se per barrel more this side. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy quotable at 
$2.2%@2.75 spot, and $3.10 bid for prime new 
to arrive August. Other seeds nominal. 
Per 100 pounds: Millet at 70c@$i—prime 
German more; clover at $2 to $6.25; Hun- 
garian at 0@66c; redtop at 30c to $6. Or- 


BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.18 per bushel, and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.23@2.25—screened usually 
Se per bushel less. Western at $1.50—weev- 
fly less. Lima beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
tracted and strained in barreis at 5@5%c 
and in cans %c per pound higher. 

WATERMELONS—Firm. Good me- 
dium-size melons weighing 22 to 2% 

unds in fair demand and steady, but 
dinkies not wanted and can be sold only 
at prices which barely defray charges. 
Car lots on track at from $90@125 per car 


for small to $140@160 for medium and $166@ 


180 for large—extra large (27@30 unds) 


would probably bring $200. Jobbing sales 


at from $12.50 to $20@25 per 100 as in size. 
Sales on track: 1 car 35-pound Florida 
and 1 car Georgia (26,000 pounds) each at 


90. 

CANTALOUPES—Weak, under large 
offerings, most of which came in Sunday 
and were overripe and otherwise out of 
condition Monday morning. Choice high- 
flavored stock in fair demand. Texas at 
5c to $2 per standard crate for express 
receipts according to condition. Florida 
at $1 to $1.25 per standard crate. Arkan- 
sas gems 50c to 65c per 4-bushel basket. 

PEACHES—Steady. Fancy sound high- 
colored freestones in fair demand, but 
market dull for common, small, hard or 

or colored fruit; specked or damaged 

not quotable. Texas stock in peck boxes 
sold at 40@50c, 1-3-bushel boxes at 50@65c 
and 4-basket crates at from @c to %c— 
top rates for fancy yellow freestones (St. 
John’s). Arkansas 1-3-bushel boxes at 35c 
to 50c and 4-basket crates at 50@60c. Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi peck boxes at l5c 
to 2c. Alabama St. Johns at 40c to $1 per 
4-basket crate. Home-grown early Hales 
sold at from l5c to 50c per %-bushel bas- 
ket. 
NEW APPLES—In fair demand and 
steady; fancy large red or yellow sell 
readily,but green and small or knotty slow 
sale. One-third-bushel boxes at 25@30c 
for early harvest and at 30c to 4c for red 
June, peck boxes early harvest and red 
June and astrakan at 20c to 2c; 4-basket 
crates red June at 50c; bushel boxes at 40c 
to 75c. Lots in barrels quotable at $1.75 to 
$8. Sale 14 barrels early harvest at $2.25. 

PLUMS—Unchanged. Receipts liberal 
and demand lighter. Wild goose at 
Tc per 6-gallon case, per 1-3-bushel 
box and 40c per 4-basket crate for Ar- 
kansas, and at 50@60c per 6-gallon case 
an per peck box for Tennessee. 
Chickasaw and common varieties dull at 
25@40c per 6-gallon case, 2%c per 4-basket 
crate and 15@20c per 1-3-bushel box. Jap- 
an plums dull at #c per 4-basket crate 
and 20@25c per 1-3-bushel box. 

CURRANTS—Firm. Consigned lots In- 
diana sold at $1.35 to $1.50 (off stock less) 
per 6-gallon case. Home-grown at $1 per 
3-gallon tray loose. 

CHERRIES—Current receipts generally 
inferior. Home-grown at $1 per 3-gallon 
tray and $1.25@1.50 per 4-gallon tray. Con- 
signed lote choice quotable at $1.75 per 6- 

case. 
eC ACK BERRIES— Weak under heavy 
receipts of home-grown. No consigned 
lots offered. Home-grown sold at 
per 3-gallon tray and at $1 for Rathbone, 
a new fancy variety. 


RASPBERRIES—Scarcer and firmer. 


Home-grown black sold at 65c to 9c and 


and red at $1 to $1.50 for 3-gallon tray. 
GOOSEBERRIES—Slow. 


gelling at $1.25 per bushel loose. Consign- 


ed lots Indiana (rather soft) at $1@1.25 per 


Choice 
would probably bring $2.50 per 6-gallon 


6-gallon case. 
TUCKLEBERRIES—Scarce. 


case. 
WOOL. 

Market inactive and weak. 
Missouri and Illinois— 


Med. combing 
Med. clothing 
Brai 


burry 


fine 
ey and Nebraska— 


Heavy 
Arkan: 


fine 
sas 


and Southern— 


|Good ordinary 


Home-grown 










Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose) 
Burry 
Hard burry 
Tubwashed— 








The speculative situation was quieter 
to-day, trading being less lively. At the 
start futures were strong and some sharp 
gains were made, but afterwards the ten- 


dency of the situation was generally 
downward, prices sagged off and the close 
was at an all-round decline. Liverpool 
was rather mixed and closed 1% to 6 
points higher for the old crop options, but 
from 1 to 2 points off for the old, spots 
declining 1-324 lower. New York closed 
4 to 6 points better for the near-by months 
and from 7 to 9 points off for the late 
months. 

Local Market—Quiet and unchanged. No 
sales. 
Ordinary 


Low middling .. 
Middling 


|Good middling ... 
| Middling fair 





Tinges and stains, 4{@%c below white. 

Bagging, per yard—l%-lb., 7%c; 
8 1-3; 2%-lb., 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.30. 
Hemp twine 9c per Ib. 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—On the surface of the market 
there is no material change from 


spread. 
2-Ib., | 





the | 


NEW MEXICO LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is a 
geeat deal to report as to the Pecos Val- 
ley that has transpired during the past 
sixty days. It has not been in the na- 
ture of “old woman's” tales or the time- 
honored stories of the town loafer, but it 
is what may be well called “freaks of na- 
ture.” The April month started in like 
the traditional March lamb. The indi- 
cations were all that the fruit-men could 
ask for when, lo! at Easter came a freeze 


| 
that blackened the peaches and utterly | 


demoralized the apricots. 

A HAILSTORM.—This was bad enough, 
but to make bad matters worse, last Sat- 
urday, June li, a frightful hail 
came down from the clouds and knocked 
off half the remaining blooms. 
now certain of just one-half a crop of 
peaches here and about one-half a crop 
of apples at Roswell. " 

It seems that the “demons of unrest” 
have it in for the valley, for the grand 
outlook sixty days ago made every one 
feel rich. 

The rains have been generous and wide- 
They have covered an immense 
area and sheep and cattle men are beam- 
ing with smiles over an assured crop of 
luxuriant grass for their flocks and herds. 

The mid-summer carnival here, which 
is to be brought off on July 3 and 4, is at- 
tracting much attention in the adjoining 


basis of last week. Last week closed with | t°W"S and the great fair at Roswell to be 


a perfect clearance after a trade of 
stronger proportions than previously, and 
the opening Monday presented an unal- 
tered aspect. The run was moderate, and 
the qualtiy was chiefly medium and plain, 
which latter class sold slow and rather to 
a disadvantage, but not worse than dur- 
ing the three weeks past. On everything 


decent, both of chunks and drivers, ready | 
Eastern, | 


outlet was furnished by the 
Southern and local trade which prevailed, 
and at prices that were satisfactory by 
comparison with the market situation of 
the- past month. Though the business is 
light on all other accounts, the Eastern 
channels are handling all the declines 
which developed with the opening of July. 
orse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $% to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$150 to $250. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$80; choice to extra, $9 to $110. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $55. Plugs, $15 to $45. 
MULES—The opening trade of the week 
in mules did not take on much life Mon- 
day. The dealers received several con- 


signments direct and a few bunches ar- | 


rived on the commission market. The 
latter did not comprise enough to create 
any considerable amount of activity and 
were being negotiated slowly without a 
quotable change in the basis of values. A 
limited Eastern demand transpired for 
big choice mules, which could easily be 
filled from the current stocks. There was 
no difference in the market from the close 
of last week. Fresh orders for a moder- 
ate number of English war mules have 
been let, and the dealers are continuing 
to buy that class. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7? 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to ‘ 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 to 55 00 
14% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 45 00 to 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.0 to 85.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... .00 to 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 


75. 
9% .00 
80.00 


DEMS oc coccvecvcccesesocere 9.00 to 155.00} 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of | 
DOIAD ncccccee 0 cvcgreccccoes 110.00 to 1235.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in | 


first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


FLORIDA CLOVER. 





I believe that Florida clover or beggar- 
weed would do well in Washington if not 
sown until the ground was thoroughly 
warmed up in the spring; but it would 
probably ripen only one crop, and pernaps 
a seed crop, but could not be cut twice for 
hay as in Florida, says a writer in the 
“Country Gentleman.” 


As to the sandy character of the svil, | 


that would be no objection, provided it is 


reasonably fertile. On the farm of Dr. F. j the mushroom. 


W. Inman, Polk Co., Fla., I have seen 
large barns full of this clover hay, and 
ten or a dozen fine, sleek Jersey cows 
which received no other “roughness” 
throughout the season. Dr. Inman's farm 
is situated in a region so sandy that a 
team can scarcely be driven out of a walk 
on the public road until it has been 2oat- 
ed with pine straw or sawdust. 

The doctor is a practical farmer, who 
lives on his farm the year round, keeping 
15 or 20 farm animals; and in 13 years he 
has bought not a pound of hay or oats, 
and only a little corn. Florida clover hay 
and cassava are his entire reliance. I 
can personally testify that his milk and 
butter are as good as those generally seen 
on New York farms. With these two feed- 
stuffs he considers his sandy lands almost 
equal in value, acre per acre, with the 
average farm lands of the North. His 
stock practically find nothing on tne 
range except a little wild grass around 
the margins of the lakes; away from the 
water there is nothing but scattered 
clumps of wire-grass, which is absolutely 
worthless except for bedding. 

He sows the clover seed in the rainy 
season, which begins about June 15, at the 
rate of eight or ten pounds of cleaned seed 
per acre. To germinate this seed both 
air and soil must be hot and moist; hence 
the necessity of waiting until late in the 
spring. At the same time he sows 300 or 
400 pounds of blood and bone per acre and 
harrows in with the seed. This first year's 
scwing is the only one he is obliged to 
meke; after that the clover propagates 
itself by reseeding from year to year. 

He raises a large part of his clover sim- 
ply as a fertilizer, to furnish the nitrogen 
for his orange groves, of which he owns 
and controls together about 300 acres; 
and he only cuts about 20 acres of the best 
of it for hay. The first cutting is made in 
the rainy season, when it is difficult to 
cure hay without a good deal of bothering 
with hay-caps, cocking, recocking, etc 
So this first cutting he leaves on the 
ground to rot, and the rains beat it down 
so completely that when he makes the 
second cutting and rakes it up, the rake 
gathers up very little of the old trash 
with the hay, not enough to injure :t. 
The second cutting, being made after the 
rainy season is over, can be cured and 
stored at leisure, and in excellent condi- 
tion. He says that his live-stock, espe- 
cially the mules, often turn away from 
grain to eat the clover hay and do not 
finish their grain until the last vestige of 
the clover is eaten up. 

It has to be cured with the same care as 
red clover to prevent the loss of foliage; 
in the shade as much as possible, in high, 
narrow cocks, turned over once or twice. 


If you bale hay it will pay you to write 
O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
for catalog. 


| acres 
| to raise an 
, 1901. GEO. H. HUTCHINS. 


|are the same as “mushrooms.” 








held next October promises to be an im- 
portant feature in the history of the val- 
ley. 

SETTLERS COMING.—Many are com- 
ing into the valley this summer for a cure 
of throat and lung diseases. Some will 


| profit by the change and some will not. 


Many came too late. 

The town is growing if newspapers are 
any indication of prosperity. We have 
now two weekly and two daily papers. 
The Pecos Valley could, in the times past, 
have supported this amount of journal- 
istic talent, but that day has gone by, 
utterly. Too many lies have been spread 
broadcast as to the possibilities here and 
the great public has become very cau- 
tious about investing in New Mexico, es- 
pecially in this part of it. 

It is a pity, too, for the lands are rich 
and productive and the water from the 


, dams is cheap and practically inexhaus*- 


ible. 

THE SUGAR BEET people this year 
will plant their acres in alfalfa and plow 
it under this coming winter as a ferti- 
lizer. This company controls some 2,000 
and the growers hope by this move 
exceptionally rich crop in 


Carlsbad, N. M., June 15. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Before me is 
a letter from G. P. L. of Flintsville, Tenn., 
asking “If what are called toadstools”’ 
res, all 
toadstools are mushrooms and all mush- 
rooms are toadstools. All are fungous 
plants having as their origin spores in- 
stead of seed, such as is borne by vege- 
tables of a higher order. 

There are, perhaps, over 100 varieties 
which are edible. Some of these are very 


| delicious, others less fine of flavor, yet all 


are highly nutritious and desirable as ai- 
ticles of food. , 

A few varieties are deadly poison, yet 
even the poisonous ones are eaten by peo- 


| ple of some foreign nations after soaking 
in vinegar to extract the toxic principle. 


f Mr. L. had described the ones grow- 
ing near him 1 could more easily tell him 
whether or not they are valuable, but in 


| the absence of any information I will 


write of a few sorts that we use hun- 
dreds of pounds of every year, and will 
write as plainly as possible, avoiding any 
technical names, as I would hzeve to get 
those—not from memory but from the few 


| books at hand on the subject. 


There is a large variety, often six to 
eight inches across the expanded 
with a thick stem growing nearly the 
same size from the ground to the cap of 
The top of the cap is 
brownish, shading from near:y white at 
the edge to dark trown at the ceuter of 
top, the “‘gills’’ at lower side are a flesh 
white color—never snow white. This one 
grows directly from the earth in !and that 
has been newly cleared, it is uften found 
in perfection where a beech or maple 


stump is nearly rotten enough to fall out | 


of the ground, sometimes it is found on 
decaying logs, maple, beech, ash, elm or 
apple, and often grows in abundance at 
the edges of old sawdust heaps, it is a 
very good mushroom for frying. 

“This is great mushroom weather. It 
is a pity that this toothsome fungus is 
not more generally known to the people. 
Hundreds of tons of it gv to waste in 
this county annually, that might furnish 
dainty food for many a ‘able. There is 
one kind that no person can be mistaken 
in, and that is the field or pasture mush- 
room. Turn it over and if the gills are 
salmon colored, or a pinkisi gray, or a 
chocolate brown as they turn on the thir¢e 
or fourth day, they are edible. There is 
no risk in this kind of a mushroom. Pick 
and wash carefully and iry with steak, 
or alone in putter. There is a smell brown 
variety growing around stumps and trees 


that you cannot be mistaken in. It is the 


most delicately flavored of ail tle different 


| varieties and sells at $7 a plate at Detl- 


monico’s. 
The foregoing clipping from the Brown 
Co. (Ohio) “‘News-Democrat”’ is from the 


‘pen of Hon. J. W. Eylar, a mushroom en- 


thusiast and a man who is wel! posted on 
the subject. This field, or meadow mush- 
room, is found in old sod fields, it is most 


; common during September and October, 


but there is in some sections a crop in 


May and June. It can be easily recognized 
,from Mr. Eylar’s description. 


The “small brown variety” is, I think, 


; common to all sections and is the best of 


all, in my estimation. It grows in clumps 
of from dozens to even hundreds and is 
found in the greatest abundance about 
elm, hickory, apple, locust and honey lo- 
cust stumps from April 1 to June 20. When 
mushrooms of this variety first appear 
they are a honey yellow, and some of the 
clumps appear as if fine meal had been 
lightly sprinkled over them; in a few 
hours they change to a darker color—a 
brown yellow, never a bright yellow. 
When first found they are almost a cream 
white below, but change to dark cream 
and finally blackish, in this latter stage 
they are not edible. This mushroom never 
assumes a true umbrella form, but only 
opens to about the size and shape of a 
thimble. 

Ancther common variety is the “oyster 
fungus; this one is not round in the cap, 
but resembles, slightly, an oyster shell; it 
is white, or brownish white, above, and 
has white gills. This grows on decaying 
logs and stumps and may be found in 
jarge masses one overlapping the other; 


We are) 


| 
| 
| 
= repeatedly the same result. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


top | 


I have taken half a bushel from one elm 


| stuzap, and Professor Farlow of Harvard 

College sa78~Year Book, Agricultura! De- 
partment, 1897, page 465—that he has seen 
“these masses attain a size of several 
| square teet.”” He also says that no poi- 
zonous variety resembles this one and 
classes it In quality “not very good, but 
some people like it.” This is very true, 
it is not as good as the others mentioned, 
| but it beats old, salty bacon clear out of 
| the kiichen, 
‘Although we use five other sorts, I will 
| not describe them in this paper, as some 
| are not easily told from others, question- 
able, if not really dangerous, but let me 
reconsider as I write and mention the 
most delicious of all fungi, not truly a 
mushroom, but a “‘morel.” 

I will use Dr. Farlow’s description of it 
as found in work above cited, page 468. 
‘The morele appear toward the end of 
spring cr in early summer in grass under 


storm | 


cr near tiees (often in apple orchards, 
Lyon). * * * They have a peculiay 
| hones combed upper portion, cream 
white, tut turning darker yellow. The 


stalk is whiter, and when fresh coverei 
| with granulation.” This honey-combei 
| part docs not expand like the toadstvol 
|form. but is merely a swelled continua- 
| tion ef the lower stem. I have seldom 
| found it nm abundance, but it is truly best 
| of all. 

The person who desires to know more 
| about niushrooms should peruse Year 
| Book, Department Agriculture, 1897, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 58 and Circular No. 
/ 13, Division of Botany, Dept. Agr.; these 
| give valuable information to the novice. 
The first and third varieties mentioned 
| grow in abundance in Southern Kentucky, 
neur the Cumberland river; the second is 
| found almost everywhere that very old 
| pastures are known. I have found “the 
| little brown one” in several parts of the 
| United States in timbered sections, even 
in gutters in large towns where elm and 
| maple shade trees abound. Form ‘“‘Mush- 
|room clubs,”’ study all the literature at- 
| tainable om the subject, and learn to 
know and use a product of nature so 
highly prized by epicures that they are 
| willing to pay $ a plate for it. 

Brown Co., O. c. D. LYON. 


FERTILIZER FACTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 

Wm. Manning—page 18l—is a veteran in 
manurial experiments, and, like him, I 
have seldom, if ever, received any benefit 
from nitrogenous manures purchased in 
the market and for all crops buy acid 
phosphate with potash, relying upon 
clover and stable manure for my nitro- 
| gen. One year | had a sack’of 200 pounds 
of special tobacco fertilizer, containing 
|about six per cent of nitrogen left over. 
| In the fall I used this on wheat alongside 
|a thirteen per cent phosphoric acid, three 
| per cent potash (K2 O). One cost $32 per 


} ton, the other $1’ per ton, and the high 


| grade tobacco fertilizer did not make me 


cheap goods. 

Speaking of potash; tobacco stalks are 
very rich in this element. 
on the wheat 


We put ours 
in late winter or early 


pe pound more wheat or straw than the 
| 
| 


| spring, using them on the thin spots, and 


we very often have the wheat to grow up 
| so rank as to fall down where the stalks 
are used. 

Every once in awhile a plain fact comes 
along and knocks down a whole row of 
theories, and the man with the hoe, or 
the manure fork, or the plow is con- 
| stantly turning up these plain facts. 

Chemistry is an exact science, 
culture is not, 
box of lake sand, a lot of fertilizing ele- 
ments and a dozen grains of corn and 
under the glass roof of a conservatory 
The 
farmer may have the chemist analyze his 
soil and tell him to the thousandth part 
of a per cent what that soil contains and 
what it needs to produce a good crop of 
any particular product. 

He may then give the soil just what it 
| needs, or what the chemist tells him it 
| needs and in the open air, under varying 
conditions of temperature and of mois- 
ture, make a complete failure. 

There are a great many problems being 
worked out in the great laboratory of the 
| soil of our fields and we are getting to 
| know more of them year by year. 
| Southern Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 


agri- 
The chemist can take a 





AGRICULTURE 
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At the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 1901. 





The Pan-American Exposition, the scope 
of whose purpose is to properly exemplify 
the achievements of a century, very prop- 
erly gives agriculture a prominent place. 

In America the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been called the twilight of the 
poets and the high noon of practical men. 
Great accomplishments in agricultural 
production and stock breeding are not the 
result of chance or accident, but it re- 
flects the intellect of a man who has given 
great study to his work. The cow that 
makes 1,000 pounds of butter in twelve 
months, the horse that trots in 2:01, re- 
flects just as great credit on the breeder 
as the great masterpiece in the art gallery 
does on the painter, or the literary pro- 
duction which makes the author’s name 
immortal. There will be gathered togeth- 
er in the agricultural section of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo in 1901, 
the choicest products of the different 
states and nations, which will serve as a 
great object lesson in the cheap produc- 
tion of all farm crops, and at the same 
time raise the standard of quality. In 
the agricultural building will be brought 
together a great display of farm crops 
demonstrating the intelligent use of fer- 
tilizers, the value of tillage, the best cul- 
tivation, etc. 

In short, here can be seen the actual re- 
sults of the best agricultural systems in 
all parts of the country, the new industry 
of beet sugar forming a feature particu- 
larly interesting in the agricultural dis- 
|play. The dairy test will bring out the 
phenomenal cows in the various breeds in 
the United States and Canada, and the 
struggle for supremacy wi'l be a royal 
one. In the regular breeding classes all 
thoroughbred animals will be recognized, 
and the winners im the stadium will at- 
tract the attention and admiration of the 
visitors, and will make the herds, flocks, 
pens, stables and kennels of their owners 
famous throughout the world. 

The exhibition of live stock will begin 
the middle of August with cattle, and two 
weeks will be devoted to the exhibitions 
of each class of animals occupying the 
whole time until the close of the Exposi- 
tion. During the whole period of three 
months covering the Live Stock Exhibit, 
embracing cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 
dogs, poultry and pet stock, 25,000 individ- 
uals will compete for honors at the hands 
of the most skilled judges in the world. 








Director-General Buchanan had this 
particular phase of the Columbian Expo- 
sition under his personal management 
and the great success of his undertakings 
at Chicago has stimulated the officers of 
the Pan-American Exposition to spare no 
effort or money to make the feature of 
Agriculture one that shall not only reflect 
great credit on the Exposition, but shall 
illustrate to the world the mighty achieve- 
ments of a century in American agricul- 
ture. 

Frank A. Converse, 
Agricultural Products. 


Superintendent of 


INSECTS AND REMEDIES. 





CUT WORMS.—The cut worms are very 


abundant this season, eating all kinds of | 


garden crops and alfalfa and even climb- 


\ing trees and destroying fruit and foliage. 
The remedy to be applied must depend money 


largely on the nature of the food plant. 








Ee ee HAY BALE TIE. 


STEEL TANK. 
STEEL ROOFING. 


0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2833-85 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL FENCING. 





NO. 1 COOKER. 


@aF WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE." 





| dies’ Home Journal,” “How a Girl Can 


Work Her Way Through College."" There 
are almost innumerable methods by which 
a girl can pay for her education while sh2 
is studying. Colleges and universities 
make most generous provision for young 
women and young men who are without 
but who have brains and energy. 
So no apt, worthy girl need be without a 


In gardens poisoned bait consisting of | college education if she. wants one and is 


sweetened, poisoned bran may prove ef- 
fective. For trees, they should be jarred 


| determined to have it. This article will 
} tell how it is to be obtained through per- 


to the ground and something tied around | sonal effort 


the stem of the tree over which the worms | 


cannot climb. On alfalfa, spraying so as 
to poison the food or to kill by contact 


by the use of kerosene emulsion may 
prove effective, depending upon condi- 
tions. In all cases if poultry can be 


coaxed to eat the worms it is the best 
way of getting rid of them. 

CHINCH BUG INFECTION.—The ex- 
periment station is distributing chinch 
bug infection to all who request it. In 
several cases it has been found already es- 
tablished in fields either from previous 
distribution from the station or naturally. 
Where bugs are plentiful it will pay 
every farmer to investigate a little and 
see if the infection is not already in his 
crop before requesting more. It will be 
found under loose earth or dead leaves 
or between the leaf sheath and the stem 
of the plant. It will be recognized as 
nearly white, moldy growth on dead 
bugs, sometimes nearly covering the bug. 
It can be easily distinguished from the 
silvery spots on the wings. If this is 
found in comparatively small quantities 
the bugs in the field are in the presence 
of infection as well as they can be. 





GRAIN LOUSE.—Many inquiries are re- 
ceived at the station in regard to a small 
green insect found in the heads of wheat. 
They are not found in some wheat, but 
in other places they are very numerous, 
nearly covering the heads of wheat. The 
pest is not so serious as it might at first 
seem. Either in the egg or mature stage 
the louse passes the winter and in spring 
begins to multiply very rapidly by certain 
individuals bringing forth young alive. 
In a week to ten days this new genera- 
tion begins to reproduce so that in a 
comparatively short time thousands may 
be the descendants from a common single 
parent. Their attack on the wheat is so 
late that probably but little damage will 
be done anywhere. The wheat would 
certainly be better off without them for 
they suck out the juice that properly be- 
longs to the plant and should go to ma- 
ture the grain. In some fields there are 
none and in others it is possible, judging 
from the reports that have come in, that 
the yield may be reduced 1 to 3 per cent. 
There are remedies that might be used 
on a small scale but nothing that is prac- 
tical on large fields of wheat at this sea- 
son.—Oklahoma Press Bulletin. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





Among the strong points of the July 
“Woman's Home Companion” is its very 
timeliness to the season and the passing 
of events, in the various departments 
bristling with information invaluable to 
the housewife during the hot days, and 
longer articles dealing with “Paris Memo- 
ries of Franklin and Lafayette,” “The 
Home of Washington's Mother,” “Among 
the Wild Birds’ and “Country Homes 
for City People.” Good stories abound 
and there is something to interest every 
one in the family. Published by The 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy; sample 
copy free. 

There is a sensible article in the July 
“Delineator” that will be read with pleas- 
ure by troubled mothers. It relates to 
“Amusements for Siek Children.” 
the first of a series of articles along that 
line by Lina Beard, the famous sister of 





It is | 


LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as posaible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, ip 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


LINN CO., N. E. MO.—Corn is in splen- 
aid condition and ten days earlier than 


usual. Wheat is good and in shock. Oats 
are a fair crop. J. W. LOCKHART. 
June 27. 


ANDREW CO., N. W. MO.—Wheat has 
made a fine yield in this county. Corn is 
looking fine. Timothy and clover have 
made good crops. Pasture is good, but 
will need rain soon. W. J. BEALS. 

June 28. 


TEXAS CO., 8S. CENTRAL MO.—The 
weather has been seasonable until the last 
few days. Wheat is the best for years, 
but is damaging in the shock. More rain 
is threatening. 


June 27. JAMES M. LAIDLEY. 


RANDOLPH CO., NORTH CENTRAL 
MO.—Prospects for corn are extra. Oats 
are very fine. It is a little dry for mead- 
ows and pastures. Stock on pasture is 
doing well. Grass is strong. 

June 28. P. E. SPELMAN. 


CARTER CoO., 8S. E. MO.—We have had 
too much rain for growing crops. Farm- 
ers are afraid that wheat will be damaged 
in the shock. It is a bad time for harvest- 
ing oats and hay, but we hope for some 
dry weather. J. C. HOSKING. 

June 2. 


REYNOLDS CO., 8. E. MO.—Wheat is 
nearly all harvested and the quality is 
good. Corn is late but looking fine. Oats 
are growing nicely and promise a good 
crop. It is too dry for meadows. Apples 
are a failure, but peaches are a very good 
crop. W. H. SHY. 

June 27. 


PERRY CoO., 8. E. MO.—Corn never was 
better at this season. Wheat is mostly 
harvested; some very poor. Rain has re- 
tarded harvesting. Oats were never bet- 
ter. Apples are not much of a _ crop. 
Peaches are a full crop. 

June 2. A. H. CASHION. 


SCHUYLER CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat 
was damaged the last few days prior to 
cutting by the fly. It fell badly and tan- 
gled; fully 10 per cent could not be taken 
up by the binders. Timothy meadows are 
very short. MONROE FUGATE. 

June 28. 


SHELBY CoO.,N.E.MO.—Corn was nev- 
er better. Oats are the best in five years. 
Potatoes are very fine. Meadows are very 
good, the young meadows being the best. 


Sorghum for feed is very fine. Millet, cow 
peas and pasture are good. 
June 28. J. T. KEITH. 


VERNON CO., 8. W. MO.—The season 
has been very favorable for chinch bugs 
in oats, but the crop is so nearly ready to 
hervest that they can do very little harm. 
Timothy is nearly a failure, only a few 


| meadows are worth cutting. 


June 28. LEVI LEFLER. 


GREENE Co., 8. W. MO.—We have in 
this section three kinds of bugs, all smell- 
ing like chinch bugs. They are on wheat 


the famous cartoonist and author, Dan | 4nd grass and now are getting on the corn 


Beard. Miss Beard's volume, 
American Girl's Handy Book,’ has made 
her Known in thousands of American 


homes. In each issue of the ‘‘Delineator”’ 
there are more colored plates, more nov- 
elties in styles, more articles of value and 
of interest to women than in any other 
publication devoted to fashions and home 
affairs, no matter what the price may be. 
—Butterick Publishing Co., 7 to 17 West 
13th St., New York. 

Even to the chronic theater-goer of long 
experience, it may be a surprise to learn 
that one of the very oldest actors in point 
of service, still before the public, is Mr. 
Stuart Robson. Long association with 
youthful roles, and the freshness and 
vigor of his portrayals make it difficult 
for us to realize that his public career ex- 
tends over nearly half a century. Yet in 
the July number of “Everybody's Maga- 
zine’’ appears the first installment of a 
series of articles by Mr. Robson, in the 
nature of an autobiography, and entitled 
“The Memories of Fifty Years.’ These 
are articles that will interest, not only 
theatrical people, and people who are in- 
terested in theatrical matters, but also 
everyone who likes good story-telling, 
new glimpses of history, and new views 
of famous people. The Simpie Explana- 
tion for the month is on “Liquid Air." The 
story of Petroleum is told, and a brief ac- 
count of the workings of the oil industry. 
There are fourteen other good articles 
and short stories.—74 E. Ninth St., New 
York. 

Mr. Geo. F. Cram has another of his en- 
tertaining ‘‘Reminiscences” in the June 
issue of ‘“‘Cram’s Magazine,” this time the 
subject being “Round About Chicago.” 
Editor Johnson discourses entertainingly 
of “The New Age of Chivalry.” Editor 
Clare of ‘‘The Philippine” and the “Anglo- 
Boer” embroglios. Editor Allen of “Our 
Foreign Trade,” and Editor Murray- 
Aaron of “Books of the Hour,” a most 


helpful suggestive department, and to 
“Our Young People’ on various uplift- 
ing, but always entertaining topics. 


Month by month “Cram’s” improves and 
fits itself more and more for becoming an 
indispensable adjunct of the library tables 
and the counting house desk.—Cram’s 
Magazine, Chicago, Ill. 

A Girl's College Education.—A graduate 
ef Cornell University will tell in a care- 
fully detailed article in the August “La- 
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in some localities. This part of Greene 
county has been very dry, until last Sun- 
day we had a good rain. 

June 26. J. W. 


AUDRAIN CO., N. E. MO.—Oats are 
looking well, though the rust is making 
its appearance. Hay is good in quality, 
but thin on the ground. Corn is good and 
most of it is laid by. The ground is in 
good condition. Hay harvesting will be- 
gin next week. GUY McCUNE. 

June 28. 


WATTS. 


COLE CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat has 
been injured by the Hessian fly. On the 
15th a heavy rain and wind storm tangled 
it badly and considerable of the crop 


| couldn’t be saved. The weather has been 
| very favorable for all growing crops. 


June 28. J. B. EVELER. 


LINCOLN CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat in 
this locality is above the average, and in 
others there is only a half crop. Spring 
sowed clover does not look well, the sea- 
son having been too dry. The timothy 
meadows are fine. Corn is very clean and 
thrifty. All the early planting is “laid 
by.”” There is some cholera among hogs. 

June 25. A. BROWN. 


HICKORY CO., SOUTH CENTRAL 
MO.—Wheat is some damaged by a green 
bug that is working in the head and by 
the chinch bug. Oats are promising. Corn 
is some backward on account of late 


planting and wet weather. Apples are 
searce. J. P. STOLE. 
June 27. 


DADE Co., 8S. W. MO.—Wheat will be 
mostly in shock by July 1. A hard, dash- 
ing rain and wind storm last week did 
some damage to wheat in the shock. Corn 
is looking unusually fine with plenty of 
rain since the drouth of last month. The 
wind svorm last week did considerable 
damage to fruit. CLOVIS DEPEE. 

cune 28. 


BARTON CO., 8S. W. MO.—The weather 
conditions have been most favorable for 
crops of all kinds, and farmers have im- 
proved the opportunity. Wheat is nearly 
all cut, and is very satisfactory both in 
quality and quantity. Oats are being cut 
and are better than usual. Corn is nearly 
all laid by. 8S. P. FINLEY. 

June 2. 
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Bure Exormy Company, 126 Liberty 8t., New York, 


We are the manu- 
facturers of Steel Wheels 
and Truck Wagons in the 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PORN SHorpel 
MERCANTILE COLLEGE 
Seventh and Chestnut Sts., - St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTR 
ae dex te ing, poh ay hand 
ete. gradu 
than supply. OPEN ALL Y¥ —_— 
Call or Write for Catalogue. 


A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Tele- 
graph School, 309 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., 
qualifies students for all practical business pursuits 
and supplies business houses, banks, railroad and tele- 
= offices and professional men with reliable book 
eepers, stenographers, tele; ators and clerks 
Positions procured for Graduates, For catalogue of 
information, address, 4. G. BOHMER, President 

















CAPE GIRARDEAU CO., 8. E. MO.- 
The excessive rains have damaged wheat, 
which is about three-fourths harvested. 
Oats are down and so tangled that they 
will have to be mowed. Some are rot- 
ting. Unless we have fair weather in a 
few days, the oats will be ruined and they 
were the best crop that we have had for 
years. JNO. W. HOFFMAN. 

June 27. 


HARRISON CO., N. W. MO.—We are 
needing a general rain. Pastures are ge:- 
ting short. Corn was never better, a 
great deal of it laid by and growing 
finely. The clover crop was good and pvt 
up in fine shape. A fine crop is now being 
put in shock. The acreage is small, but 
the crop is heavy. Timothy is light. The 
oat crop is about safe and fine, with large 
acreage. Apples are poor. 

June 28. FRANK P. BURRIS. 

NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—We need 
rain for corn and potatoes. Wheat is 
standing up finely. Harvesting has com- 
menced. Oats are very heavy and will be 
damaged some by rust. Rust proof oats 
will be good. Pastures are needing rain. 
Apples and peaches will be good from 
young trees. Old trees will only yield 
about half a crop. T. W. PORTER. 

June 28. 





DEKALB CO., N. W. MO.—Corn is ex- 
tra. Potatoes are fine and there was a 
large crop planted. There was not a large 
acreage of wheat, but what there is wili 
yield double what it usually does. Some 
will thresh 20 bushels to the acre. Oats 
are good and will soon be harvested. 
Fruits are better than usual, there being 
some of nearly all kinds. 

June 27. J. C. BRADFORD. 


FRANKLIN CO., E. CENTRAL MO.— 
Clover is very patchy, being badly dam- 
aged by parasites on the roots. Corn is 
generally clean and a good color, but very 
uneven; mostly attributed to poor seed 
that germinated badly. Pastures in this 
county have suffered badly from dry 
weather. Peaches are more than averag* 
and are not as yet dropping at all. 

June 27. 8. K. CALDWELL. 

JOHNSON CO., WEST CENTRAL MO 
—A dry May encouraged the chinch bugs 
to such a degree that they have de- 
stroyed one-half of the wheat crop, which 
promised almost a full crop a month ago. 
Perfect weather and plenty of moisture 
are making excellent pastures and a won- 
derful growth of a well-cultivated ard 
advanced corn crop. Most ef the fruits 
promise heavy crops. J. C. BAILE. 

June 26. 





CAPE GIRARDEAU CoO., 8. E. MO.— 
There is quite an acreage yet of corn to 
plant and so much rain that it cannot be 
planted. It has been raining on an aver- 
age four days per week since June 4. The 
indications are for rain to-day. The 
ground is so wet that corn cannot be cl- 
tivated and grass and weeds are almost 
ruining the corn. Corn on the bottom 
lands is yellow. Wheat harvesting beg«" 
the lith, and it is not all cut yet. The 
ground is so soft that machines cannot be 
operated. The wheat is down and badly 
tangled, and ‘s wasting and sprouting in 
the shocks. WM. G. SCHNEIDER. 

June 27. 





MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 





Is one of the most charming summer re- 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing 4 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 
the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
fort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, 24- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps ‘° 
pay postage, George H. Heafford, Ge"- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





Do you feed and water stock? If s° 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 
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